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THE HOME AND THE COMMUNITY! 


A. R. MANN 


Professor of Rural Social Organization, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


Your president has asked me to present a view of the community as 
the larger family group, and to discuss community life as an expan- 
sion of home ideals. You have spent the past four days in a some- 
what strenuous consideration of practical problems in much detail. 
The topic which has been assigned to me invites large play of the imagi- 
nation and admits of much resort to idealism; and we shall be interested 
in it from the standpoint of a few principles involved rather than as to 
practical details. 

Why may we regard community relations as an expansion of home 
ideals? Family ideals represent accumulated and refined group ideals. 
We can rest our case for the community better on group ideals than we 
can on personal or individual ideals. Not that personal idealism is not 
a condition devotedly to be sought in all society; but such ideals, being 
individual, may be at variance with one another and may need to be 
brought into harmony with those of other members of the group and 
be tested by their applicability to the whole society. Community life 
is a “problem” for discussion today partly because our common rela- 
tions and experiences in society have been left so largely to individual 
impulse, to the pursuit of personal ideals often untested and unfortified 
by reliable thought and experience. Every conflict in society is a con- 
flict of ideals and interests. The more reasoned the ideals, and the more 
fit they are to be the ideals of the whole body of persons affected, the 
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larger the group which can be brought under them and the fewer the 
persons on the outside who are antagonistic. Ideals which are the 
fruitage of painstaking investigation and deliberation, which are the 
outcome of intelligent consideration of all phases of our common wel- 
fare, and which have the acceptance of the group, are the forces which 
help to draw us forward in our community experience. It is the insist- 
ence on personal ideals which rest on neither reliable knowledge, reliable 
thinking, nor reliable experience, which retards human progress. One 
of the problems of civilization is to decrease the number and vigor of 
the latter sort of ideals, and progressively to increase the number and 
the vigor of the former sort. 

Validity in ideals as in many other things lies on the side of the har- 
mony of many rather than the irresponsible pursuit of that which dis- 
regards the many. Not that anyone should drift with the crowd; a 
drifter has no impelling ideals. But, when one undertakes to set up his 
ideals against those of the group, he is under the necessity of justifying 
his independent stand and showing why it should become the position 
of the group as well as of himself. Our large internal problems in this 
country, as elsewhere, have their rise in part in the abandonment of our 
group life and activity to the pursuit of untested and unproved personal 
ideals, impulses, and ambitions. The condition to be sought is the 
maximum of individual liberty which at the same time is compatible 
with the welfare of the whole group. 

This is the condition that obtains in the well-regulated family. It is 
in the family par excellence that we find the conformity of individual 
ideals and motives to the welfare of the group. We know all too well 
what occurs when the members of a family follow their several wills in 
disregard of the wills and rights and interests of each other. We have 
long since pronounced anathema on all such. We have been slow to 
realize, indeed we have not yet fully realized, the lamentable disruption 
which results from precisely this condition in the greater family which 
we may call the community or the nation. As in the normal family 
the restraint of the individual works for the best good of all while not 
unduly hampering anyone, so in society is there a pronounced need for 
the application of a similar code, resting on the principle of each for 
all and all for each. 

We have spoken of the normal family. If we are to draw an analogy 
between the community and the family group and think of the com- 
munity as the larger family group, we must first project our notion of 
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the family which is to be our standard of comparison; and in so doing 
we are likely at the same time to detect the intimacy of the relation and 
the sensitivity of the reactions between the family unit and the com- 
munity. 

In the recent book on The Family as a Social and Educational Institu- 
tion, Dr. Goodsell points out that perhaps the characteristic of the 
twentieth-century family which most sharply challenges the attention of 
the student of family history is its instability. Comparing the loosely 
organized modern household with the highly unified family organiza- 
tions of the Ancient Romans and the Middle-Age Teutons, Dr. Goodsell 


says that 


The modern household not infrequently represents the phenomenon of a 
group of clashing wills, an association of highly individualized persons, each 
asserting his rights and maintaining his privileges with greater or less suc- 
cess. . . . . Obviously the individualistic spirit has undermined and in 
part superseded the autocratic; and although the gain to humanity has been 
great indeed, the advance has not been made without some loss. The family 
of the twentieth century is markedly unstable. 


One cannot delve far into the social literature of the day without 
hearing the changes rung on the dissolving family unit and the invasion 
and disruption of the home by many influences. The school, and the 
church, and industry, and the State have all invaded the household and 
carried away from the family fireside some of the once exercised func- 
tions, responsibilities, and sacred rites of the home. And social evils 
of many sorts, unregulated or improperly regulated labor of women and 
minors, divorce, desertion, inharmony, and the rest, have entered in to 
reside, or to leave their blight. These assailers of the integrity of the 
family are marshalled before us, and we are told that in America the 
family organization is passing away, and that Europeans look upon 
America as the place of the disintegrating family. 

The family is one of the community institutions. It is the most 
numerous of these institutions. Each family group is subject to external 
pressure from every other family institution and every other community 
institution within the area of its social relations. The family institu- 
tion as such has not sufficient resistance to withstand unaided the com- 
bined unsocial propensities of its own members and of the rest of society. 
Available evidence goes to show that families which have been destroyed 
have been the victims of causes independent of the family institution 
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itself. The family falls alike before overabundance of irresponsible 
wealth, leisure, and stimulation, and insufficiency of the means of sub- 
sistence, of leisure, and of stimulation. But neither of these categories 
of causes springs out of the family institution as such; they find their 
source in our general economic and social organization and they are set 
over against the family organization. And families that collapse from 
such external pressures are to be regarded as effects rather than causes. 
So far as family disintegration exists it lies out at these two extremes 
of surfeit on the one hand, and moral, mental, and physical starvation 
on the other. 

The relatively normal healthy families which lie in between the ex- 
tremes are not dissolving. They are not perfect; but we have not 
achieved perfection in any of our social structures. It is no indictment 
of the family institution that here and there persons are trying to live 
with each other who are temperamentally unfit to live with anybody 
The seat of most of the difficulty, however, lies in the maladjustments 
in the social environment in which the family institution finds itself 
In this substantial middle stratum we have a normal family group which 
goes far toward meeting our demands. Weneed to carry over into our 
community life the spirit and the ideals of this normal fami! ul 

In a normal healthy family there is a common state of mind—ther¢ 
is agreement as to the ideals and standards whichthe family should 
seek to attain and the means which the members may be permitted to 
employ in attaining them. The family is aware of the common wants 
of its members and what is demanded of each if these wants are to be 
satisfied. There is mutual responsibility, encouragement, confidence, 
reliance. There is the very real condition of family pride, dignity, and 
standing to be maintained. Whether one member suffer, all suffer with 
him. If one rejoice, all share in the joy. In this healthy family, each 
will sacrifice himself if thereby the family standing shall be maintained 
or advanced. There is coéperation. There are common ideals and 
ends to be served rather than merely individual ideals and ends. The 
pursuit of individual aims and ambitions is always with due regard to 
the effect on the family group. The family has a goal toward which 
it is striving—a goal more or less vague, perhaps, but still in the direc- 
tion in which progress seems to lie. 

When we come to apply this ideal to our community life, and we go 
back over history as far as the record will permit, we find that com- 
munity life has been chiefly an affair of conflict—one family protecting 
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itself against others, one clan, tribe, city, state, or commonwealth 
struggling against common foes without and conflicting interests within. 
With the advance of civilization and the amalgamation of the small 
contending units into larger ones, the inter-tribe and inter-state conflicts 
have diminished in number and have increased in intensity. Conflict 
of group with group and between individual members within the groups 
has been the dominant characteristic of the life of men in societies. 
(he history of society is a history of conflict. 

From out this conflict and because of the evils which have accom- 
panied it, there has gradually emerged the concept of codperation; and 
in our own day, even though it witnesses the most widespread and 
bitter series of conflicts in history, the emphasis is more than ever before 
being placed on coéperation. Even the world-war will give a new con- 
tent and significance to the term. It is the most compelling entreaty 
that could be uttered for the substitution of internationalism for nation- 
alism. The exponents of nationalism are exponents of conflict. It is 
because we are still so deeply in the conflict stage of civilization that 
the slogan of preparedness against thy neighbor has become the absorb- 
ing concern of government, of the press, and of the people. In the calm 
and the desolation and the disillusionment of the aftermath the futility 
of hatred and strife and destruction will gain new emphasis, and the 
bonds of humanity rather than the barriers will be seen more clearly. 
Internationalism will not yet have been fully established. The nation 
is the largest unit in which we have yet been able to achieve a basis 
of mutual regard, of common interest and solidarity. But world coéper- 
ation will have made another great stride toward its own. Men are 
beginning to believe that life, community life as well as family life, is 
a codperative afiair; that we are all copartners in the working out of our 
individual and collective ends; that our task on earth is a community 
undertaking, and that there is no such thing as a pure individual, or a 
group independent of other individuals and groups; that we are able 
to exist as human beings, endowed with self-consciousness and per- 
sonality, only because we do live in a social medium. The family idea, 
the brotherhood of man, is beginning to have significance in our com- 
munity relations. The further history of society must become increas- 
ingly a history of codperation. 

In order that there may be codperation in the larger social group as 
in the family group, there must be a common state of mind, common 
aims, ends, and interests. There must be agreement and mutual under- 
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standing and confidence. There must be recognition of the common 
wants of the members of the whole group and the responsibilities and 
limitations which the spirit and purpose of copartnership place on each. 
Irresponsible selfishness must be supplanted by the recognition of the 
equal rights of all to share in the benefits of advancing civilization. 
Coéperation in duties and copartnership in enjoyments must come in- 
creasingly to be the prevailing condition. As in the family the member 
must consider himself with reference to the group, so in the larger 
realms of human association the individual must somehow be brought 
to conduct himself with due regard to his fellow human beings. 
Equality of opportunity, fairness, respect for the opinions and am- 
bitions of one another, patience in the face of irritation, mutual helpful- 
ness and encouragement, readiness to accommodate one’s self to the 
wishes and welfare of the whole group, are some of the salient features 
of the family institution that need to be incorporated into commu- 
nity relations. 

One difficulty in our community life is that we have not discovered 
the meaning of life, we have lacked direction and goal. What is the 
meaning of life? Our answer is that the meaning of life is the enlarge- 
ment and refinement of human personality by every means of which 
man is able to avail himself. The most important things in this world 
are the human beings who live init. The never-ending purpose of life 
is the enrichment of the personalities of human beings in ascending 
scales and in ever-increasing numbers. This is the keystone with ref- 
erence to which the structure of life must be builded. It is the neg- 
lected factor in much of our community organization. 

Our life in society is not organized with reference to the human values 
but with reference to the material values. The wealth-getting interest 
has been and is today dominant. The bitter struggle between capital 
and labor bears loud and undeniable testimony to the fact that our great 
industrial development places material interests ahead of human inter- 
ests. The more than three million organized workers in trade unions 
in America stand as a protest against this subordination of the human 
values. I do not mean that organized labor consciously asserts that 
human interests must be given a new rating; organized labor is often as 
greatly at fault as the capitalists, the wealth-holders, whom it opposes. 
The cause back of the great conflict of classes in our day is the failure to 
recognize the necessary preéminence that must be given to human values 
and the welfare of persons, in the organization of industry. 
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Last winter and spring I attended the meetings of a number of labor 
unions of various sorts, from the efficient federation of labor in one of 
our largest cities to the down-and-outers assembled in the I.W.W. These 
men, whose methods we may or may not approve, have a grievance. 
They give testimony that something is out of gear in the organization 
of industry. They usually fail to discover just what is out of gear; 
their discontent with working conditions has causes which lie far deeper 
than the questions of hours and wages. Some groups in our society 
are subject to comparatively unfavorable terms while other groups enjoy 
comparatively favorable terms with reference to participation in all the 
benefits of our common life. When in the home one child is favored and 
another stands in disfavor there is inharmony and abnormal develop- 
ment of both; so in the nation in which there are favored and handi- 
capped groups there inevitably is inharmony and abnormal development 
of the members. We shall not be in the way of reducing the conflict 
element to a minimum until, in practice as well as in theory, we give the 
human values the place and rating to which they are entitled. 

This organization is one among many agencies for the elevation of 
human life. Your interest centers in the home and the efficient organi- 
zation of its activities. It is in the home above all other places where 
human values receive their just recognition. The home is the factory 
for the production and partial improvement of the raw material of 
society. It is here that the twig is bent. It is in the environment of 
the home that each new generation of men and women ripens for par- 
ticipation in community affairs. In our generation we do not charge 
the home with the full preparation of its membership for citizenship. 
But it is clearly apparent that the essential spirit of the healthy family 
group needs to find increasing expression in our community group. 
There is a close similarity between the conditions which prevail in com- 
munity life and those which prevail in the family. Where we find the 
improperly functioning family we shall find disturbed community life. 
That community and that nation will be relatively strong in which the 
prevailing type of relationship in its families predisposes the individuals 
produced by the families to the sort of social coéperation upon which 
the nation relies, or needs to rely, forits progress. Fidelity, mutuality, 
fairness, gratitude, forbearance, sympathy, constancy, dependability are 
the basic relations in all vital human groups, whether the family or the 
larger community group. These are the indispensable elements in any 
advancing type of human association. It is through the increasingly 
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reliable exercise of these qualities in ever-widening ranges of human 
experience that human personality is to be progressively enlarged and 
our relations as human beings in society are to be placed on a valid basis. 
The home is the nursery of these primary social qualities. Society 
everywhere exhibits the character of this nurture, be it good or bad. 
Except as the individual learns in the home the elemental social rela- 
tions he comes into the community life disadvantaged, and the progress 
of our community life is retarded. 

The home and the community are inseparable parts of one whole. 
The way in which the community conducts its affairs reacts on the 
home, affecting its stability and its character. ‘The way in which the 
home functions determines what sort of persons shall constitute our com 
munities and what ideals they shall contribute to the common welfare. 

We are living in a day of great achievements—achievements in all 
ranges of our experience. We need most at the present time, with its 
unprecedented industrial development, to keep in the forefront the 
achievement of ever-larger human values, larger outlooks for the indi- 
viduals, richer characters, the making of men that shall count each better 
than himself, or at least as good. We are but beginners in the school 
of life, struggling with the rudiments of existence. Our vision is con- 
centrated still on the ABC’s. We have scarcely begun to sense the 
riches of experience which shall be ours when we have brought all things 
into subjection to the development of human character and personality, 
when we shall no more think of maintaining one attitude in the home 
and another outside the home; when we shall be concerned to see that 
all artificial handicaps that make men unequal in the competitions of 
life are reduced to the minimum; when life shall become more than meat; 
when the life abundant shall be the normal. 

You stand as a body for a coherent family group. With no less 
tenacity and clearness of vision we must stand for a coherent community 
group, in which every person is recognized for his full value. 

If, then, as workers in any field of human service, we base our plans 
and projects on the fundamental consideration that we must make the 
material values with which we are daily absorbed minister to larger 
human values, if we conceive our ultimate purpose the enlargement and 
refinement of human personality, and if the ideals and standards which 
we follow after have been tested with reference to their effect on the 
whole body of persons concerned, we shall be building securely in the 
direction in which progress actually lies. 
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THE SANITATION OF FOOD STORES AND MARKETS! 


DONALD B. ARMSTRONG, M.D. 


Director, Department of Social Welfare, New York Association for Improving the Condition 


of the Poor 


Out of an income of less than $1000 a year, the average urban family 
of five in most large American cities has to spend from 40 to 50 per 
cent for food. Undoubtedly, an important factor contributing to this 
large percentage is the cost of municipal food handling and distributing, 
as was indicated by a recent study in New York City, where it was 
ascertained that about 37 cents out of every consumer’s dollar went 
for the cost of municipal food transportation. 

Public markets are considered by many an essential factor in com- 
bating the high cost of foods resulting from the present individualistic 
methods of municipal food handling. The past few years have seen 
many experiments along market lines, either under public, semi-public, 
or private control, either temporary or permanent in character. It 
would seem that the most effective results might be expected with the 
highest degree of municipal control, including a regulation of rents, of 
retail food prices, and consequently of profits. Obviously, if a public 
market is properly situated, it can effect still further economies to the 
consumer by the elimination of the cost of delivery and the loss result- 
ing from the operation of the stores on a credit basis. 

The establishment of public markets, especially when of a temporary 
and experimental character, introduces into the community life many 
problems of intimate sanitary and hygienic importance, problems which 
the public market has in common with the retail store to a large extent. 
Concentration, however, of retail business in certain areas, possibly 
under one roof, increases the magnitude of the problem and at the same 
time enhances the directness and simplicity with which a sanitary con- 
trol can be established. In any event, whether under private or public 
auspices, any municipality must meet the responsibility of establishing 
and maintaining adequate sanitary and hygienic regulations in connec- 
tion with the city’s food distributing system. 

Sanitary food control is of interest from several points of view: 

1. In the first place, there are the representatives of the municipality, 
usually the health department officials, who have the responsibility of 

‘Read before the Section on Home Economics of the National Education Association, 
New York City, July 5, 1916. 
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inspection and law enforcement. Of great significance in this connec- 
tion are the recent findings of health departments, perhaps especially 
the New York City Department of Health, to the effect that intelligent, 
educational inspection, particularly in the small food stores, is tre- 
mendously more efficient, from the point of view of accomplishing 
results, than is any amount of uninstructive visiting, legal prosecutions, 
and insignificant fines. 

2. Further, the dealer himself is intimately concerned in sanitary law 
compliance. It is essential that he be made to realize the economic 
importance of sanitary food protection and waste prevention, in addi- 
tion to the health hazards of careless food infection. 

3. Finally, of course, there is the consumer, the purchaser, who is 
interested in food protection and who desires food protection, aroused 
to the necessity by the motives of disease prevention, cleanliness, 
decency, and estheticism. 

From whatever point of view the problem is approached, however, 
those interested soon realize that the special problems of market sani- 
tation are, in the main, three in number. In the first place, because 
of the perishability of ordinary food products, and because of the risks 
of disease transmission, there are the dangers of contamination and 
possible infection by means of dust, dirt, flies, and dirty fingers. It is 
certainly conceivable that tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and other diseases 
may be and perhaps frequently are transmitted in this way. Further, 
there are the special dangers of decomposition, the rare development 
of genuine ptomaines, and the more frequent pathological, bacterial 
infections. Finally, there must be mentioned the comparatively insig- 
nificant hazards resulting from adulterated or preserved foods, a prob- 
lem in fraud prevention, largely of economic rather than of sanitary 
significance. 

Such a classification does not, of course, include certain other possi- 
bilities, such as the presence of natural poisons, as in mushrooms, the 
presence of animal parasites, as in pork, or the development of specific 
poison, such as solanine in potato sprouts. It ignores entirely what 
would seem to be the most important food factor in health conserva- 
tion, namely, proper dietary food selection, a factor of hygienic rather 
than of sanitary importance and one which is, therefore, inapropos at 
this point in the discussion. 

To confine the discussion largely to the sanitary aspects, it might, 
perhaps, for the sake of clearness, be best to adopt a rough classification 
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of the major points and to discuss these very briefly under the headings 
presented in the following tabulation: 


MAJOR POINTS IN MARKET SANITARY CONTROL 
A. THE PRODUCTS AND THEIR CARE—LABORATORY CONTROL 
1. Chemical analyses 


It is, of course, possible nowadays to find in most large cities adequate 
facilities for the chemical study of the foods offered for sale in municipal 
or private markets or in food stores. Such analyses should be made 
to detect illegal adulterants or preservatives and to insure protection 
against the sale of deteriorated or decomposed products. 


2. Bacteriological analyses 


Routine procedures ofthis kind are, of course, essential if milk and 
dairy products are permitted to be handled in the stores and markets. 
Bacteriological analyses, to detect contamination of foods from various 
sources, may, from time to time, be worth while. Consequently, the 
necessity for municipal equipment to meet demands in this field should 
be recognized when market plans are being developed. 


3. Calorific analyses 


This is the type of analysis and check which cities will have to recog- 
nize in the future. Eventually, governmental authority will have to 
take the responsibility for food standardization, and, if this standardi- 
zation is to be on a rational basis, calorific values will have to be em- 
ployed. Further, if the purchaser is ever to be educated to the point 
where she can buy her food supply on an intelligent food value basis, 
there will have to be a mechanism for routine calorific food analyses. 
In the present state of development, an equipment ofthis kind cannot, 
of course, be considered a prerequisite to a market establishment. At 
the same time, its need should be emphasized, so that in the future it 
may become an essential part of municipal market control. Again, it 
must be pointed out that this is, of course, of hygienic rather than of 


sanitary importance. 
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B. THE STAFF 
1. A living wage 


As Dr. Gorgas has recently emphasized, essential to the hygienic wel- 
fare of the worker is a sound, economic status. It means for the industry 
a higher degree of intelligence and codperation from the employees, 
factors which are essential in the enforcement of the rules of personal 
hygiene. This is perhaps of greater significance in food handling estab- 
lishments than in almost any other industry. 


The selection of healthy emplovees 


This is of the greatest importance in food industries, if we are to 
avoid a constant succession of ‘Typhoid Mary” catastrophes. Modern 
health departments are requiring that food handlers be free from com 
municable disease. The proper place to inaugurate a check is at the 
beginning of the period of employment. This can be done only by an 
initjal medical examination resulting in the selection of healthy 


7 
employees. 
3. Pertodic medical examinations 


This is now being required by modern health departments, for the 
detection of disease carriers or individuals suffering from communicable 
diseases. Here, of course, municipal laboratory equipment is essential 
for the conduction of Widal and Wassermann tests, the examination of 
sputa and throat cultures, and the bacteriological study of excreta. 
These requirements are, of course, applicable to small retail food estab- 
lishments and, indeed, to restaurants, boarding houses, and hotels. On 
the other hand, the city, if it maintains municipal markets, has a special 
obligation for guaranteeing that the food products under its control 
shall be handled by individuals free from communicable disease. 


C. EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 


In this field the details are numerous and it is impossible, in this 
paper, to discuss them at all fully. The major points might be enumer- 
ated as follows: 

1. It is absolutely essential that there be adequate and sanitary toilet 
and handwashing facilities for the market and store employees. Hot 
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water, individual towels, and soap from a holder, are essential. Toilets 
should be equipped with automatic flushes, so as to avoid a series of con- 
stant contacts. Washing facilities should be readily accessible in con- 
junction with toilet facilities. 

2. Food should be protected from animal contamination by at least 
a two foot elevation from the floor. 

3. Receptacles with covers should be provided for rubbish and gar- 
bage, satisfactory arrangements being made for emptying and cleaning, 
and the rules of the market should prohibit the accumulation of refuse. 

4. Adequate refrigeration is essential. ‘This applies to storage refrig- 
eration facilities in conjunction with the market, and to special refriger- 
ation for local stall ice boxes, or for enclosed display cases. ‘The proper 
draining of ice boxes, especially where ice is used for refrigeration, is 
required by practically all market codes. 

5. The laws regarding spitting should be strictly enforced. 

6. Most municipal ordinances require that food establishments should 
be properly screened from flies during the fly season. In addition, it is 
usually required, to quote the sanitary code of New York City, that 
‘“‘no food intended for human consumption should be kept, sold, offered 
for sale, displayed, or transported unless protected from dust, dirt, 
flies, and other contamination.” This is usually interpreted to apply 
particularly to foods eaten without being cooked or peeled. 

7. Efficient janitorial service, with an arrangement with the stall 
occupants for cleaning, is necessary, if decency is to be maintained in 
large markets. 

8. Public markets, particularly when under municipal control, should 
take advantage of every opportunity, by the use of posters, placards, 
and leaflets, for the education of the public regarding the dangers of food 
infection as a result of unnecessary handling, the risk in promiscuous 


coughing and sneezing, and other dangers. 


D. THE BUILDING 


i. Adequate light and ventilation are not only necessary for the 
physical welfare of the employees, but are, of course, tremendous instru- 
ments in the maintenance of cleanliness and in increasing the commercial 
attractiveness of the market. 

2. Floors should be impervious, water proof, properly drained, and 
maintained in cleanly condition. 
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3. A plentiful water supply for flushing and other general purposes 
is absolutely necessary to market operation. Incidentally, in this con- 
nection, drinking fountains should be provided for employees and 
patrons. 


E. ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 


It would seem, judging from experience in many American and for- 
eign cities, that a concentration of authority and responsibility is an 
asset as far as the operation of municipal markets is concerned. This 
implies the establishment of a market department, or at least of a mar- 
ket division in an existing department. ‘The necessity for codrdination 
in this field was mest. strikingly illustrated by the administrative situ- 
ation arising subse.,1ent to the establishment of the temporary curb 
markets in New York City, a year or more ago. While these markets 
were established by the Borough President’s office, on street area under 
the control of that office, a superficial survey of the diffusion of responsi- 
bility indicated that, in addition to the Borough President’s office, 
there were also concerned, from diverse points of view, the Department 
of Health, the Department of Street Cleaning, the Department of 
Water Supply, the Department of Docks and Ferries, the Bureau of 
Licenses, and the Department of Police. Certainly, if New York City 
is to take further steps in the direction of municipal market develop- 
ment, a concentration of authority is essential. 

From the point of view of sanitary control, there can be no doubt 
that responsibility should rest with one office, rather than be distributed 
as was the case in New York City, where the Health Department 
inspectors were supposed to enforce the rule regarding food protection, 
the Street Cleaning Department provided janitorial service of a kind, 
and the Borough President’s office was responsible for cleanliness as 
regards the toilet facilities. 

Historically, most cities attempting to deal with the necessity for 
municipal retail markets have paid some attention to the economic 
aspects of the situation, have attempted to control prices in a greater 
or less degree, but have, to a large extent, ignored the necessities for 
special sanitary regulations and particularly for specific educational 
measures in food hygiene. The markets of Philadelphia and Baltimore,’ 


*A new municipal market is now in process of construction in Baltimore. This should 
afford an opportunity to carry out the suggestions made by Dr. Armstrong. 


re 
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while attractive structures, and while apparently serving a useful pur- 
pose, by no means take full advantage of the opportunities for food 
control and food education. In this field, so far as the observations 
of the author are concerned, the City of Cleveland is unique. The 
Euclid Avenue Market in Cleveland, in addition to being a model estab- 
lishment from the point of view of construction, light, ventilation, 
refrigeration, food protection, toilet, and hand washing facilities, has 
taken advantage of many opportunities for education of the consumer, 
along the lines of food sanitation. Of course, even in this market much 
remains that could be done in increasing popular knowledge regarding 
food selection, the economies of food purchasing, and the essentials of 
food care in the home. 

In conclusion, it cannot, perhaps, be too forcibly emphasized that, in 
modern public health work and particularly in the field of food sanita- 
tion, we are at the point where we are ready to drop the word “public” 
and to talk primarily about health. Paradoxical as it may be, the 
keynote of modern sanitation, and especially food sanitation, is personal 
hygiene. This means personal cleanliness. From the point of view of 
disease prevention, it is undoubtedly of much greater importance for 
any city to teach its food handlers towash their hands after leaving 
the toilet, than it is for that city to solve its sewage disposal problem 
even though it may maintain an indecent and unesthetic crude disposal 
by river dilution. From a health point of view, public market and food 
store control, while it must be founded on a sound, sanitary basis, is to 
be effected essentially through a program of personal hygiene. If 
eventually municipalities would meet the responsibility of having this 
program of personal food hygiene include, not only the infection pre- 
ventive and disease suppressive factors of food protection, but also the 
positive, health creative, educational factors of dietary food selection, 
the markets would then be utilized to something like their full potential- 
ity as creative, social forces. 
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PRACTICABLE WAYS OF INCREASING THE IRON-CONTENT 
OF THE DIET! 


CAROLINE L. HUNT 


Scientific Assistant, Office of Home Economics, States Relations Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washingion, D. C. 


This paper does not deal with iron metabolism nor with the com- 
parative availabilities of the iron compounds present in different food 
materials. Nor is it its purpose to recommend that a greater effort be 
made to introduce iron into the diet. It simply brings together a few 
recipes for iron-rich dishes which were used by the writer while, for 
experimental purposes, she was living on a special ration containing 
very little fat, and was at the same time trying to keep up the iron 
content of her food in the hope of avoiding the anaemic condition which 
sometimes follows the use of certain special diets. 

The ration, which is of interest here only as showing how a large 
amount of iron can be crowded into a low calorie diet, consisted of ten 
food materials only. It was taken for nine days during which about 4 
pounds in weight were lost and was then abandoned, not because it proved 
unpalatable or monotonous, but because of the inconvenience that 
always attends the preparation and use of special diets, and because 
there was no longer reason to continue it for experimental purposes. 

The experiment was unaccompanied by blood tests or by analyses 
of undigested residues. Its only value, therefore, lies in suggesting 
practicable iron-rich rations for use in experiments on iron metabolism. 
In the absence, too, of any exact information about the fate in the body 
of the iron compounds of food it may possibly be useful in preventing 
or overcoming anaemia. ‘The dishes of which it was composed include 
soups, meats, sauces, and desserts. These may be used together to form 
a diet exceptionally rich in iron or may be introduced from time to time 
into an ordinary diet to insure a little extra supply. 

The following table gives the food materials used, the iron per 100 
calorie portion, the amount of each eaten per day, and the iron pro- 
vided by each: 


‘Presented at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Associa 
tion, Ithaca, 1916. 
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Tron-rich ration having fuel value of about 1900 calories.? 


Ir L¢ lent 30 
It IN 
PER 109 FUEL | ARBO 
FOOD MATERIALS ALORIE WEIGHT VALUE PROTEIN FAT =e IRON 
PORTION RATI 
me 4 gram lori ram grams | gram | me 
Round of beef (without visible | 
fat) 3.0) 6 170 | 200| 40.4] 4.3 | | 6.0 
Whole wheat bread 0.6 6 170 414 16.5 i.3 | 84.5 2.4 
Egg yolks (8 yolks) 2.3 5+ 144 | 514] 22.0 | 46.2 | | 11.8 
String beans 3.8 } 113 47 2.6 0.3} 84 | 1.8 
- sad - . 
Lettuce 5.0 ) 57 11! 0.7! 0.1] 1.4] 0.5 
_ i | 
Celery ee ) S/ 11 0.6 S52: 8.9 0.3 
Pineapple 11 ‘ 227} 98] 0.9! 0.7] 22.0] 1.1 
Dates 1.0 2 57 | 198} 1.1] 1.6] 44.7] 2.0 
Figs 1.0 $7 181 2.4 0.2 | 42.3 2.0 
Ra S 1.0 ) 7 196 1.5 1.9 | 43.4 2.0 
Potal 1871 | 88.7 | 56.9 |248.6 | 29.9 


It will be noticed that the diet had a fuel value of lessthan 1900 
calories and contained about 30 milligrams of iron or about 17 milli- 
grams per 100 calorie portion, as distinguished from } milligram in the 
ordinary mixed diet. In order that the ration might in spite of these 
facts provide sufficient protein and also be sufficiently fat and sweet 
to be palatable the food materials were selected from the following 


groups, which are represented in all well-chosen diets. 


Group 1. Those in which protein provides a larger percentage of the 


fuel than it does in the diet as a whole. These include milk, cheese, 


eggs, and most of the flesh foods. 

Group 2. Those in which fat provides a larger percentage of the 
fuel than it does in the diet as a whole. These include butter, cream, 
oil, fat meats, and egg-yolks 

Group 3. Those in which starch provides a larger percentage of the 
fuel than it does in the diet as a whole These include cereals and 
potatoes. 

Group 4. Those in which sugar provides a larger percentage of the 
fuel than it does in the dict as a whole. ‘These include sugar (cane 
and maple) syrups, honey, candy, figs, dates, raisins, and other dried 
fruits. 


2 Figures based on Bulletin 185, Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and Food Products, by H. C. Sherman. 
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Group 5. Those in which mineral matter and mild acids are large in 
amount, as compared with fuel value. These include fresh vegetables 
and fruits. 

The foods in each of the above groups which contain most iron are: 

Group 1. The lean portions of lean flesh foods which have little fat 
between the fibers, particularly round of beef without visible fat and 
certain other cuts of beef; veal; lamb; chicken; cod; haddock; white 
fish; and others. 

Group 2. Egg-yolks. 

Group 3. Whole wheat preparations, oatmeal, and potatoes. 

Group 4. Dried fruits, particularly figs, dates, and raisins. 

Group 5. Spinach, dandelion greens, string beans, lima beans, aspar- 
agus, cabbage, lettuce, celery, pineapple, strawberries, huckleberries and 
grapes. All fruits and vegetables are in fact good sources of iron; not 
so much because they contain more pound for pound than many other 
food materials, but because they contain so little besides that they can 
be eaten in almost unlimited quantities without affecting greatly the 
fuel value of the diet. This is especially true of the succulent vege- 
tables ordinarily used for salads but also to a great extent of other 
vegetables and of fresh fruits, though the latter have a higher fuel 
value owing to the sugar they contain. ‘Though all the vegetables are 
good sources of iron, spinach occupies a place by itself, having 2 or 3 
times as much, per 100 calorie portion, as any other. 

It may be noted that the foods chosen for the above ration were the 
highest in their respective groups, with the exception of string beans 
which were used in place of spinach because of personal preference. 

This diet may be brought up to ordinary fuel value by the addition 
of butter, sugar, and potatoes in the amounts usually eaten. Even if 
the calories were raised to 3000 by means of the addition of foods which, 
like those mentioned, contain little or no iron, there would still be 1 
milligram of iron per 100 calories, or twice as much ds in the ordinary 
mixed diet. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR USING THE IRON-RICH FOODS’ 

The common uses for the iron-rich foods mentioned above will occur 
to all who are in the habit of preparing meals; they need only to be men- 
tioned here. The more unusual uses are simply modifications or exten- 
sions of the common uses. 


* Recipes for the use of these foods will be found in the Homemakers Department 
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Egg yolks contain practically all the fat of the eggs and a large amount 
of protein. They may, therefore, be used for thickening and also for 
enriching soups, sauces, and other dishes. It is common to use them for 
these purposes in addition to flour and butter, and, where a large amount 
of iron in the dish is an object, they may be substituted altogether for 
these other materials. Each egg yolk contains 1.5 milligrams of iron. 

Meat and fish can be freed from fat, which contains very little iron, 
and either chopped and mixed with egg yolks or served with egg-yolk 
sauce (see recipe for iron-rich sauce). This sauce, which is capable of 
endless variation by the use of different flavoring materials, can be 
served either hot or cold. It can be served on vegetables as well as on 
meats and can be used as a salad dressing. Simpler salad dressings can 
be made by seasoning egg yolks, either raw or hard-cooked, with pepper, 
salt, and vinegar or lemon juice. 

Egg yolks may be satisfactorily scrambled if mixed with water in the 
proportion of 1 tablespoonful to each yolk. No additional fat is needed 
in cooking them. Croquettes of hard-cooked eggs may be made by 
mashing and seasoning them and adding enough raw egg to “bind” 
them. The use of hard-cooked egg yolks as a garnish for cream toast 
is familiar to all. A larger use of the egg yolk in this dish is, of course, 
practicable. 

Boiled and baked custards, either sweetened or unsweetened, may 
be made with the yolks of the eggs only, and with either milk, meat 
stock, or water as the liquid. The custom of serving with soup firm 
custards cut into fancy shapes is familiar to all. Such custards may be 
introduced into the diet in far larger amounts by using them with bread 
in place of butter or cheese. 

The amount of greens introduced into the diet may be increased by 
chopping them very fine and using them in soup. They may be put 
through the food chopper with whole wheat or graham bread to absorb 
the juice, and cooked in water, meat stock, or milk. For variety 
chopped greens may be added to the milk sauces which are frequently 
served on toast and with croquettes, omelets, and other dishes. 

There are many common ways of using dried fruits. They may be 
cooked with cereals or served with them. Boiled rice with stewed dates 
and cream, either whipped or unwhipped, makes an attractive and 
wholesome dessert. Chopped dried fruits may be used as a filling for 
sandwiches or cake. A very thick layer of chopped fruit between thin 
layers of whole wheat bread makes a good substitute for cake. 
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SOME COLORED SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTH 
KATE BREW VAUGHN 


Twenty years ago many negroes of the south opposed any measures 
introduced in the schools which tended to improve domestic service 
or living conditions in their own homes, the opposition being founded 
on what they considered the desire of white educators to keep them in 
servile positions. That a radical change of view has taken place is 
evidenced by the enthusiasm and earnest endeavor one meets in all 
types of schools where Home Economics is taught. 

Recently, in making a lecturing tour through Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee, I was much interested in 
the development of negro education along these lines. The principal 
of colored schools at Winston-Salem invited me to talk to his girls and 
teachers and I spoke of the necessity of every honest woman knowing 
intimately all those things that affect her home life, namely, cookery, 
cleaning, sewing, buying, and nursing, and where it was necessary to 
earn a livelihood in one of these callings, of the value of technical as well 
as practical knowledge, urging upon them the standardizing of house 
hold tasks as a means of securing better wages. The talk was followed 
by one from their principal who outlined the history of the work in his 
school. Eight years ago, upon taking charge of a student body that 
seemed interested rather superficially in the subjects of study, he de 
cided to open a kitchen, a sewing room, and a laundry to fit the girls 
and boys for employment. A few boys, and fewer girls, applied. He 
then required every girl to enter the classes, but the sewing classes were 
filled and cooking and laundry classes went begging. The School Board 
finally decreed that every girl who failed to give the required amount 
of time to cooking, sewing, and laundry, would be dismissed. Teachers 
were added, equipment installed, classes enlarged, and the results as 
indicated by the general tone of the school, sensible dress, cleanliness, 
and health must be gratifying to the school authorities. 

In Winston-Salem and other towns I came in contact with schools 
conducted by gas and other public service companies. The Winston- 
Salem Gas Company found that, through fear of gas equipment or 
lack of training, domestic workers were not using gas successfully. 
Mrs. Jos. B. Smith inaugurated a cooking school which house workers 
could attend once a week for twelve weeks, learning the fundamentals 
of plain cookery and the use of gas appliances. The success was so 
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great that a regular teacher, Miss Ruth Giersch, a graduate of Winston- 
Salem Academy, was employed. Now she has two classes weekly for 
colored workers and two classes weekly for white housekeepers. 

At Charlotte, North Carolina, the Southern Public Utilities Com- 
pany has for four years conducted a school of cooking under the direc- 
tion of Miss Pearl Hislop who has a kitchen equipped for twelve, with 
colored cooks, especially the younger women, attending afternoon ses- 
sions four days a week. 

The most elaborate of these free schools operated by gas companies 
is probably that opened at Roanoke, Virginia, July, 1915, under the 
direction of Mrs. Eugene Taylor, a graduate of Hampton Institute, 
who teaches cooking, sewing, and housekeeping, and aims especially 
to aid colored girls and women in service. All girls over fourteen are 
eligible. The course was immediately popular, and in October it be- 
came necessary to employ an assistant, Miss Letitia Kyd, a graduate 
of Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute of Petersburg, being chosen. 

When application for entrance is made a card is filled giving name, 
age, address, and past service, and after completing the course the 
record of the pupil is added. This card is filed in the gas company 
office where the housewives may obtain an efficient employee. Daily 
record is kept of attendance and those who are delinquent are warned 
and sometimes finally expelled. After a full course, covering six months, 
a certificate of efficiency is given the student. In order to arouse inter- 
est, prizes are offered from time to time for attendance or proficiency. 
At present this school is excellently equipped. Last year the Board 
of Education turned over to the Roanoke Gas School 87 school children 
for instruction, and there is also an enrollment of 175 students from 
homes of housewives of Roanoke who are taking 2 lessons per week. 
Average attendance of 140 shows the interest taken. 

In June 1916 the commencement exercises of the Roanoke Gas Com- 
pany School took place in a large hall, and had an interested audience 
of citizens, white and colored. The effects of the school are apparent 
in the living conditions in colored homes and the increased efficiency 
and contentment of house workers. There has seldom been a move- 
ment more productive of good results; and it is safe to say 1916-1917 
will find the commodious rooms taxed to capacity by the students ready 
to enlist. In many towns in the south the same is true, and the gas 
companies are not only advertising their own business but materially 
and practically assisting in dignifying domestic service. 
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Many denominational schools for colored students are emphasizing 
Home Economics. At Raleigh, Shaw Institute gives no inconsequential 
place to this course. The cookery classes prepare all the food used 
for the student body of 500, and do the laundry work as well. In 
Charleston, South Carolina, a well equipped manual training school 
for colored boys and girls, gives excellent training in cookery, sewing, 
and laundry work. The pupils who have attained a certain standard 
in the latter, may bring from home a wash and, by paying for the fuel 
and material used, may do that as practice work. In many instances 
the girls make from two to three dollars a week by this method. 
This wage compares favorably with the weekly wage received by adults 
who do general housework in the same city. At Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, one of the colored churches, through its pastor, Rev. Perfect Dew- 
berry, has equipped the basement with gas stoves, the gift of the gas 
company, and, through the codperation of the Woman’s Club, the news- 
paper, and the special interest of Mrs. W. N. Hutt of the Progressive 
Farmer, they have a teacher for instructing women not eligible to pub- 
lic schools, and those wishing to become more efficient house workers. 
This school is still young, but the prospects for the future are very bright. 

In many towns I had a morning session once a week for the colored 
house workers and the pathetic side of the middle-aged employee, and 
the “know it all” of the partially-educated younger woman, was always 
offset by the extreme good humor and kindliness of heart of the entire 
body. 

I remember one day in Columbia, South Carolina, the house workers 
came wearing their caps and aprons and presenting at the door the 
visiting card which was to admit them. In order to get their codpera- 
tion I told of the influence on a family of a trustworthy worker and 
tried to paint very vividly the bad results on growing children of illy 
prepared meals, a poorly cleaned house, and untidy habits of the em- 
ployee. I told of a particular case of a club woman whose ability to 
represent different movements often caused her to be sent to different 
cities as delegate. On these occasions old Mary, a beloved black 
mammy, was left in charge and often found it hard to keep in good 
health and good humor the head of the house and the children too. 
One morning after the return of “Miss Bettie’ (as the lady was known 
to her mammy) from a Missionary Conference where her report had 
made a fine impression, she was holding a telephone conversation with 
her pastor, and Mary heard snatches of conversation like this, “O, yes, 
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I’m so fortunate in being able to go,” and “I feel that this work will 
put stars in my crown,” and other expressions of complacency. After 
turning from the ’phone Mary said, ‘Miss Bettie, you may get that 
crown, but I shore know old Mary goin’ get some of the stars out of 
it fer taking care of your business while you travels about.” It touched 
a familiar chord in many breasts and a chorus of “Yes,” “That’s right’’ 
was prolonged by one enthusiastic “mammy” into a real “shouting.” 

The plaint of the majority of the colored domestic workers is the 
lack of definiteness of their tasks. As one colored man said to me, “The 
mistress wants the servant to wait on table, answer door, cook, wash, 
and scrub, and still keep sanitorium.”’ It will be only through educa- 
tion along lines of domestic service, coupled with literary studies, that 
the standardization of domestic service will be brought about, and this 
standardization will do as much for the homes as for the income and 
contentment of colored women. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUESTIONS.! 


Nothing in Home Economics, no plan, nor device, no isolated fact, 
is important except as it is related to the essential purpose of the 
home. No woman can rightly or wisely administer a home unless she 
has a clear sense of proportion and keeps her orientation. The thing 
which is always and forever essential should be perfectly clear to her. 
The tricks and fashions and devices which add to our convenience for 
a moment should be brought to their proper places in our thinking. 
Use them, of course, if they help the cause for which the home was 
founded. Toss them away in an instant, as on the frontier, or even 
in camping, when they are not essential to the larger life; and give your 
chief thought to the big questions—What is the home for? How can 
it be made to minister to the growth of the children within its walls? 


1A quotation from an address by Sarah Louise Arnold at the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, New York City, May, 1916. 
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HOME ECONOMICS DAY, 1916 


SUGGESTIONS BY THE HOME ECONOMICS DAY COMMITTEE 


With the approach of December we are reminded that the third day 
of that month is Home Economics or Richards Day, set apart by the 
Home Economics Association and the Trustees of the Richards Memorial 
Fund to perpetuate the memory of Mrs. Richards and the other pioneers 
of the Home Economics movement. The originators of this day hoped 
that it would become customary to celebrate it in schools, classes, and 
clubs interested in Home Economics; in their idea it might serve as a 
time both for exercises commemorative of Mrs. Richards or some par- 
ticular phase of Home Economics, and for making especial effort to raise 
money for the fund. As all readers of the JouRNAL should know, the 
income of this slowly-growing fund (which now amounts to about $4000) 
is to be used to help the cause which Mrs. Richards did so much to 
foster. 

The committee of the association in charge of its observance sincerely 
hopes that the celebration this year will bring in a substantial addition 
to the fund, and also that, whether it is planned to bring in money or 
not, it will be more general than before, and will mark an important step 
towards a recognized custom among all interested in Home Economics. 
If nothing special can be done in the way of a celebration, there might 
at least be some commemorative mention of Mrs. Richards’ life and 
work at some public exercise of every school which teaches Home 
Economics. 

If a more elaborate celebration is possible, the suggestions made in 
the JoURNAL last year! are still worth considering. They included 
tableaus such as “Preparing Dinner in Olden Times,” “In a Colonial 
Kitchen,” “Dinner in Camp During the Revolution,” “Pioneers at 
Supper on the Trail,” “‘ An 1876 Tea,” “‘ A Corner in the Rumford Kitchen 
at the Chicago Exposition, 1893,” or a series of pictures from ‘‘A Dream 
of Fair Women and Their Work in the Home.”’ The suggested tableau 
of the Rumford Kitchen might serve as the central point of a brief 
account of not only that interesting experiment but also of such similar 
ones as the New England Kitchen established in Boston in 1890. Mate- 
rial for this is found in Miss Hunt’s Life of Mrs. Richards and in the 


' Vol. VII (November 15), No. 9, pp. 491-493. Reprints of this may be obtained from 
the JourNAL office. 
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Rumford Kitchen Leaflets (see List below). The leaflets also contain 
a sketch of Count Rumford’s life and work from which a talk appropriate 
to Richards day can be prepared. There is also the leaflet on Count 
Rumford published by the Association. 

Last year’s suggestion for loan exhibits of the fancy work of several 
generations, or, if preferred, an exhibit of table and cooking utensils, or 
any other household goods arranged to show their gradual development 
through the wee represented is well worth trying. 

Another appropriate celebration might consist in a competition in 
any household art which the current work of a class makes desirable. 
Bread or cake making; planning menus with reference to economy, 
nutritive value, and agreeable flavor combinations; or some branch of 
sewing or handicraft are obvious subjects. It would perhaps suit the 
spirit of the day better if in such competitions the social and economic 
importance of the work could be emphasized rather than mere skill- 
and, of course, it would be more popular if some interested friend could 
be persuaded to offer a small prize. If it is impossible to hold sucha 
competition on December 3, it could at least be announced on that 
date and its relation to Richards Day explained. 

Since last year several plays with Home Economics bearing have 
come to light. Besides our old friend ‘Prince Caloric and Princess 
ieta,”’ there is ‘Omelet and Oatmelia,” given with so much success 
at the Cornell meeting of the Association last July, and five little play- 
pecially good for the elementary school—‘‘ Mother Goose Up-to- 
date,’ a health playlet; “Judith and Ariel,” a fresh air playlet; “Our 
Frien : Foods,” a food playlet; “In a Tenement,” a tenement play- 
let; and “Killing Giants,”’ a juvenile court playlet—by Miss Hester D. 
Jenkins, for the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities.2 There is also the 
pageant ‘‘ America’s Gifts to the Old World,” prepared for the Memorial 
Fund Committee and published by them for the benefit of the fund last 
December. Even if this is too elaborate to be used as a whole, indi- 
vidual scenes or dances might be used, many of them especially easy 
and attractive to arrange in the late autumn. AA list of these plays and 
other material, which might be helpful in preparing a suitable observa- 


tion, is given below: 


Life of Ellen H. Richards. By Caroline L. Hunt. Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston, Mass., 
1912. $1.50. By mail of the Journal, $1.62. 


? See review in the JourNat for April, 1916, VIII, No. 4, p. 209. 
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Rumford Kitchen Leaflets. Ed. by Ellen H. Richards. New ed. Whitcomb and Barrows, 
Boston, Mass., 1904. (First six papers reprinted from American Kitchen Magazine.) 

Leaflets on Life of Ellen H. Richards, Count Rumford, Catherine Beecher, and Xenophon. 
American Home Economics Association. $0.10 for four in one order. Also a special 
sketch of Count Rumford. $0.05. 

Home Life in Colonial Days. By Alice Morse Earle. Macmillan and Company, New York 
City, 1913. $0.50. 

Social Life in Old New England. By Mary C. Crawford. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1914. $2.50. 

The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-taat Home and in Society 1609-1760. By Mrs. VanRenssalaet. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City, 1898. $2. 

America’s Gifts to the Old World—A Pageant or Masque for Home Economics Students. 
By Helen W. Atwater and C. F. Langworthy. Publication of the Richards Memorial 
Fund, American Home Economics Association, Baltimore, 1915. $0.50. Five or more 
copies $0.35 each. 

Prince Caloric and Princess Pieta. Publication of the Richards Memorial Fund,, American 
Home Economics Association. $0.25. 

Omelet and Oatmelia. By Ona Winants Borland. Dramatic Publishing Company, 542 S. 
Dearborn St., 1915. $0.25. 

Five Playlets. By Hester D. Jenkins. P. J. Collison and Company, Brooklyn, 1915. 
$0.25. 


The Committee on Home Economics Day would be greatly helped in 
making suggestions for the celebration of the day in 1917 if teachers 
or other leaders who work out programs this year would send on to it 
reports of their celebrations—be they simple or elaborate, long or short. 
In this way the Committee (which may be addressed in care of the 
JOURNAL OF Home Economics, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore) could 
pass on to others the benefit of these exper'ments. 
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INTERNATIONAL INTERESTS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


Chairman, International Committee on Home Economics, Teachers College, New York City 


The International Committee on Home Economics of the American 
Home Economics Association presented a report of progress at the 
Cornell meeting which will be printed in full in the Proceedings of the 
Association. Several of its items will be of interest to all JouRNAL 
readers. The International Committee was appointed in response to 
the request of Home Economics teachers meeting in New York in 
May, 1915, that the Association provide an agency to encourage the 
introduction of Home Economics into schools and colleges in foreign 
countries, especially into missionary schools and colleges, and an agency 
for developing interest among American teachers in the world-wide 
progress of Home Economics as an internationa! factor. Some of the 
committee’s work is suggested here. 

The Canton Christian College of China which is regarded as doing 
some of the soundest educational work in China is interested in the 
organization of a Home Economics department. This college has on 
its staff Miss Liu, a graduate of Vassar and of Columbia, who has 
organized its first girls’ high school class of a dozen girls, graduates 
of the College elementary school, who will become its first college class. 
M'ss Liu’s work is supported by Vassar students and alumnae. As the 
women’s work develops it is intended to add an American young woman 
teacher of Home Economics, and the support of such a teacher might 
well be made a matter of special contribution by members of our Asso- 
ciation who would be interested in such an enterprise. At the Canton 
College there has been held for several years a summer school of house- 
hold economics which has been taught by American women, teachers 
and the wives of the faculty members of the college. 

The International Committee hopes to have a visit made tothe Canton 
institution by a member of the Home Economics faculty of one of our 
American colleges on leave of absence, within a year or two, to aidin 
establishing Home Economics teaching there. The Committee has re- 
ceived offers of such temporary service, at Canton or elsewhere, from 
three American college teachers when conditions permit them to have 
leaves of absence. Others it is hoped may volunteer such services. 
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The Educational Secretary of one of the leading missionary societies 
has assured the committee of great possibilities in the service given by 
leading American teachers willing to contribute a few months service 
to the development of these centers of education in countries to which 
modern civilization is passing. 

Another possibility worthy of serious consideration is the temporary 
exchange of teaching positions by American and European teachers of 
Home Economics when the war shall have finished. The exchange of 
college professorships and secondary teachers was under way between 
America and several countries before the war. Home Economics teach- 
ers had not participated in the plan. There is every reason why they 
should. The home as a central social institution varies somewhat in 
its position in different countries but in all it is fundamental. A better 
understanding of each other’s homes and household economy would be 
one factor in a better international understanding; and as the home is 
a determining factor in the standard of living, we should be doing our 
share toward the leveling up of standards of living in all countries. 

Your committee has proposed to make an inquiry as to Home Eco- 
nomics instruction in Pan-American states, and has sent out the first 
letters of inquiry. As rapidly as possible it suggests that such com- 
munication be opened with various countries to the end that American 
teachers of Home Economics may know of striking items of progress 
in other countries, and that we may communicate to them similar intelli 
gence regarding the American movement in education for the home. 

We recommend that where possible our Association be represented 
by delegates at foreign congresses which treat of Home Economics topics 
and that the sending of American papers to their programs be encour- 
aged; and that members of the Association who plan to travel abroad, 
or would be interested in serving as exchange teachers in Oriental or 
European countries communicate with the committee. 

The membership of the Committee now includes Miss Catharine J. 
MacKay, Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, Miss Helen Atwater. Per 
sons who are interested in this work are asked to communicate with 
the Committee. 














FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


THE MAKING OF A HOME LIBRARY 


MARTHA F. EMERSON 


Librarian of New Hampshire College 


A subject like this, because it is so broad as to be indefinite, must 
of necessity contain quotations from readers much wiser and more ex- 
perienced than I, and must also, if you will pardon it, even include some 
bits of autobiography. 

In the attempt to make the subject more definite, I have divided it 
into four headings—but I[ do not promise to follow them with precision. 

1. Why should one have a home library in these days of many public 
libraries? 

2. Why is it important to cultivate a love of good reading? 

3. What not to have in a home library. 

4. Along what lines shall we build up our home library? 


Pride in possession is a very strong trait in human beings, and, if 
rightly exercised, is a valuable trait. As with other possessions, those 
books which we have bought or chosen or acquired by gift from friends 
have a value, even a personality, of their own which no other books have. 

The public library can never take the place of the collection at home, 
books we can pick up at any moment, which we know thoroughly, and 
which have helped us through varied moods and experiences. Then, 
too, books furnish a room as do few other things; that is, if one is care- 
ful to have those that look readable rather than the so-called gift-books 
with absurdly ornamental covers. We have high authority for placing 
this kind of value upon books. Cicero described a room without books 
as a body without a soul. 

Lastly, books we own we know as we can know few others, and to 
know a good book thoroughly is a great help toward education. 

597 
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IT 


The reasons why it is important to cultivate a love of good reading 
seem sufficiently self-evident, yet it is worth while to remind our- 
selves of some words of various authors. 

Frederic Harrison, a wise critic, says: 


Men who are most observant as to the friends they make or the conver- 
sation they shall share, are carelessness itself as to the books to whom they 
intrust themselves and the printed language with which they saturate their 
minds. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson’s three rules for reading are as follows: “1. 
Never read any book that is not a year old. 2. Never read any but 
famed books. 3. Never read any but what you like.” To many of 
us the third rule would seem to make the other two impossible! 

Bryce says: 


One of the commonest mistakes we all make is spending ourselves on things 
whose value is below the value of the time they require. 


James Russell Lowell says: 


A college training is an excellent thing; but after all, the better part of 
every man’s education is that which he gives himself, and it is for this that 
a good library should furnish the opportunity and the means. . . . . I 
know that there are many excellent people who object to the reading of 
novels as a waste of time, if not otherwise harmful, but I think they are 
trying to outwit nature. . . . . Let us not go about to make life duller 
than it is. 


Thus do various authors emphasize the fact that the taste for good 
reading is fundamental for culture, for education, and for the develop- 
ment of true character. 


III 


Our third heading, ‘‘What not to have in a home library,” is a much 
more delicate matter upon which to speak, and one who is so bold as to 
attempt it must expect to hurt some one’s feelings by criticising old 
favorites, but there are a few obvious pitfalls against which one may 
give warning. Never buy books by subscription; very, very rarely of an 
agent, and do not trust too implicitly the book reviews by publishers. 
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Be sure to avoid immoral books; that is easily said, but opinions differ 
so widely as to what constitutes immorality in a book that it is more 
easily said than done. In a recent thoughtful article on ‘What makes 
a novel immoral,’”’ Miss Corinne Bacon says: 


The word morality must not, as is often the case, be narrowed down to 
the equivalent of sex morality. . . . . A novel may have nothing ob- 
jectionable about it, so far as its love affairs go, and yet be a thoroughly 
immoral book. For morality includes the whole of life, not simply one rela- 
tion. Humanity is broader than sex, and all of our relations to each other 
as men and women are moral relations. So the moral novel, it seems to me, 
must deal truly with the whole of life. 


An immoral book is one whose tendency is to lower the best moral 
standards, to hold up to contempt or ridicule or in other ways to de- 
grade one’s ideals, to confuse issues. 

Again Miss Bacon says: 


Among immoral books are those which make a direct appeal to our lower 
nature. Here I would include novels written to pander to race prejudice 
and hatred, such as some of Thomas Dixon’s; novels that glorify the lust 
for wealth (such as Chester’s Get-rich-quick Wallingford stories); novels that 
enthrone the animal over the spiritual nature, setting passion above prin- 
ciples, even to the point of exalting passion into a rule of life. 


I once heard a clever woman characterize a certain popular novel as 
“‘a book no good daughter would want her mother to read.” 

Avoid books which confuse right and wrong. Of such books are the 
Hornung Raffles stories which make of burglary a stunning lark, and, 
according to police records, have actually led some young boys to 
attempt such forbidden and dangerous joys. 

Then we come to the mediocre books, and here I realize that I enter 
upon the most delicate part of my subject, and again I take refuge in the 
safety of quotation, but I have the courage to say that although the 
words are quoted, the thought exactly coincides with mine. 


Mediocre books include among novels, all that class known as “harmless” 
and “old favorites.” Here we find those “perfectly lovely” stories of Mary 
J. Holmes, those “grand’’ books of Mrs. Southworth, E. P. Roe’s stories, so 
inanely noble and so impossibly pure—and will future librarians class here 
those ‘‘sweet”’ books of Mrs. Barclay, Harold Bell Wright, and Gene Stratton 
Porter? I wonder. 
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Another critic classes Florence Barclay’s books among the ‘‘Slushy 
and debilitating novels—the spineless literature of warm and damp 
affection.’”” Does that seem too severe? Then remember that books, 
though called harmless, are not harmless in so far as they weaken us 
mentally. Unused minds, like unused muscles, grow weak. As Charles 
Dudley Warner says: 


Novels which move in a plane of absolute mediocrity, and have the slightest 
claim to be considered works of art represent the chromo stage of development. 


In buying books for children—and surely that is a very important 
object in building up a home library—be careful, especially just before 
Christmas, not to take on trust everything that is offered as juvenile; 
try to select and choose with discrimination; do not include those which 
abound in brutal, horrible or disgusting details, those which are full 
of gross exaggeration, those which are untrue to life and those which, 
according to Miss Agnes Repplier, are “little Pharisees in fiction.” 

You will ask, “If there are so many books to avoid, what then can we 
buy?” Fortunately there are many, and an increasing number of 
healthy, wholesome, thought-producing books, and that brings us to 
our fourth heading. 

IV 


Along what lines shall we build up our home library? 

Manifestly and most emphatically along the lines of mental and moral 
strength. We have sometimes heard the expression, “ Books that leave 
a good taste in one’s mouth,” and life is too short and most of our in- 
comes are too limited for us to afford to own any other kind. This does 
not shut out everything except the so-called ‘‘pleasant books,” but 
does include only those which are worth while for some happy thoughts 
they give us or some lesson they teach. 

In gathering a library for children remember no child above baby- 
hood is too young to enjoy picture-books, but be careful to buy such 
as help train the eye to an appreciation of good color, harmony, and 
line. Give small people who love funny things the Palmer Cox, Gelett 
Burgess and Peter Newell type of grotesque drawings, and thus lead 
them away from the Buster Brown and Foxy Grandpa variety of so- 
called humor. 

The telling of stories is a great delight to children from a very early 
age, and the wise parent knows and tells the old standbys, loved by 
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many generations. We have many convincing proofs of the power of 
books read in the home. Older people miss a very great opportunity 
if they do not make themselves companions with the children in the 
home by means of famous stories and poems read and re-read, told and 
re-told. After awhile the cheap and sensational stories lose their 
charm if home influences have helped children to discriminate and 
strengthen their mentality. Warner says: 


Whatever the beginning is, it should be the best literature. The best is 
not too good for the youngest child. . . . . Itrequires . . . . little 
more pains to create a good taste in reading than a bad taste. 


As an aid in buying books for children and in building their love of 
good reading, I could not recommend a better book than one called The 
Children’s Reading, by Frances Jenkins Olcott. It is full of sane and 
helpful suggestions. 

The following rules, taken from a recent library publication (Public 
Libraries, January, 1916), are also helpful: 


No older person should give to a child a book that he has noi read or 
does not know all about. One should not be deceived by low price, attrac- 
tive cover, or the fact that the boy or girl is eager for the book. Ask your- 
self as you read the book: Does the story lay unnecessary stress on villainy, 
deception, or treachery among young people? Are all its incidents whole- 
some and probable and true to life? Does it show young people contemptu- 
ous towards their elders and successfully opposing them? Do the young 
people in the book show respect for teachers and others in authority? Are 
the characters in the story the kind of young people you would choose as 
companions for the children you love? Does the book describe pranks, prac- 
tical jokes, and pieces of thoughtless mischief as though they were funny 
and worthy of imitation? Is the English good and the story written in good 


style? 


I wish here to record a special plea for books for young girls in their 
teens, that most difficult and misunderstood of ages. For them get 
books of the type of Louisa May Alcott, Susan Coolidge and Charlotte 
M. Vaile. They are old books, I know, and have many worthy succes- 
sors, but they are perenially fresh and wholesome. I vividly remember 
how much they meant to one young girl at the “awkward age.” 

But, indeed, when for young people of all ages we have such books as 
Rip Van Winkle, Treasure Island, Littlke Women, Ivanhoe, Howard 
Pyle’s Men of Iron, Uncle Remus, and poems and fairy stories, and 
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many others too numerous to mention, what excuse have we for buy- 
ing the weakly sentimental, or even the less good? 

Children are quick to detect the affected and unnatural. I remem- 
ber one character named Phoebe in a little Sunday school book I used 
to read, called Helps Over Hard Places. Now Phoebe had red hair 
and an unnaturally saintly disposition. Her brothers used to tease her 
unmercifully, pretend to warm their hands at her hair, pull up all her 
best bulbs in her garden, and otherwise ill-treat her after the manner of 
many brothers both in and out of fiction. But Phoebe, in the whole 
course of the story, never once “‘got back at them,” but silently wept 
and then did them some favor. Phoebe always provoked me, and to 
this day in my family “don’t be a Phoebe” means ‘‘don’t be unnatur- 
ally and ostentatiously good.”’ 

Two of my chief childhood treasures were Foster’s Story of the Bible 

not because I was a ‘‘ Phoebe,” but because I loved the stories and the 
pictures (and, by the way, that book deserves to be a classic and to be 
accessible to all children. In my case it seemed to make Abraham and 
all the Patriarchs my personal friends, while their adventures were the 
most thrilling events); and The World at Home, by the Sisters Kirby, 
which, at my will, brought to my door the reindeer of the North and 
the crocodile of the South, and made me feel a much-travelled young 
person. I read those books from cover to cover and out of their covers. 
I tell these things to prove that children need not necessarily be fed 
upon fiction all the time. 

The adult shelves will be made up of a mixed collection, but if we 
have in mind our basic principles of increasing our mental strength and 
character along with our pleasure, we cannot go far wrong. If we have 
on our shelves good biographies, and travel, some essays, plenty of 
poetry and good fiction and science, and technical books and periodicals 
to suit our special interest who can say we have not a well-rounded 
home library. 

One wise lover of books says, ‘Books may be divided into three 
classes: first, acquaintances; second, friends; and, third, intimates.”’ 

Let us choose our books as we would our acquaintances, our friends, 


and our intimates. 
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RECIPES FOR IRON-RICH, DISHES! 
CAROLINE L. HUNT 


AN IRON-RICH SOUP 


2 heads of lettuce or an equivalent amount 4 cupfuls of meat stock or water. 


of the outer and tougher leaves 6 egg yolks 
1 thin slice of onion Salt 
3 slices or 3 ounces of whole wheat or gra- Lemon juice if desired 


ham bread 


Put the lettuce and onion through a meat chopper with the bread to 
absorb the juice, cook twenty minutes in the water or stock, thicken 
with the egg yolks and season. Or cut the lettuce into small pieces, 
and after cooking put it through a sieve. In thickening the soup beat 
the yolks well and mix them with a little of the hot liquid before putting 
them into the remainder of the liquid. After the yolks are added heat 
the soup only enough to thicken it; not enough to curdle it. A double 
boiler may be used to advantage in making this soup. 

Spinach, kale, cabbage, or almost any other vegetable may be used 
in the same way. Such soups are good food for anaemic children. It 
should be possible to get very cheap the outer leaves of lettuce that the 
market man takes off in making lettuce-hearts. 

The iron in the above soup, exclusive of that in the meat stock, is 
about 12 milligrams.2 If made with spinach it contains 14 or 15 


milligrams. 
IRON-RICH MEAT CAKES 
1 pound of round of beef. 1 teaspoonful of salt 
3 egg yolks. A few drops of onion juice. 


Remove all fat from meat and chop lean portion. Add well-beaten 
egg yolks and seasonings, form into cakes, handling lightly, and broil. 
Or bake in a hot oven. ‘The iron in the above is about 20 milligrams; 
iron in same weight of meat cakes made without removing fat and 


without egg yolks is about 13 milligrams. 


BAKED FISH WITH IRON-RICH SAUCE 

Cut bass or halibut into fillets weighing 4 ounces or less. Salt and 

pepper them, place in a greased pan, cover with a greased paper and cook 
15 minutes in a hot oven. Serve with the following: 


1 For the choice of iron-rich foods see pages 584-587. 
?One milligram equals .000035 ounce. 
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TRON-RICH SAUCE 


6 egg yolks ? cupful of water 
3 teaspoonfuls of lemon juice 2 teaspoonful salt. 


Mix the ingredients by stirring rather than by beating, and cook 
over boiling water until thick, stirring constantly. Serve hot on meat 
or fish and cold on salads. The iron is about 9 milligrams; iron in oil 
salad dressing, none. 

Thoroughly chilled asparagus with hot sauce makes an extremely 
palatable dish. Spinach cooked, chopped, seasoned, and molded into 
individual portions may be served cold with the above sauce. The 
addition of hard-cooked egg yolks raises the already high iron content 
of this dish. They may be sliced and laid in the bottom of the mold or 
put through a ricer and sprinkled over the spinach after it is turned out 
of the mold. Or all such refinements of serving may be omitted, if it 
is not necessary to tempt the appetite. 


SAVORY IRON-RICH SAUCES FOR MEAT OR FISH 


To the above sauce add capers or finely chopped chives, parsley, 
pickles, or olives; or add horseradish, anchovy sauce, or tomato juice 
boiled down till thick; or use tarragon vinegar in making the sauce 
instead of the lemon juice. Some of these must be omitted, of course, 
in the case of persons of impaired digestion. 


IRON-RICH SUBSTITUTE FOR BUTTER 


4 egg yolks } teaspoonful of salt 
3 cupful of water 


Mix the ingredients and pour into a cup, set in hot water; cover and 
bake in a moderate oven until firm. 
The iron is about 6 milligrams; iron in butter, none. 


IRON-RICH SUBSTITUTES FOR CHEESE 


To the ingredients in the above recipe add 2 teaspoonfuls of lemon 
juice and a few drops of onion juice, or } teaspoonful of finely chopped 
chives. The iron is the same as in the iron-rich substitute for butter; 
iron in cheese, practically none. 
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IRON-RICH SUBSTITUTE FOR CREAM 


A custard made with egg yolks may be used on fruit in place of cream. 
It is particularly palatable served very cold with stewed plums. 


IRON-RICH SANDWICHES 


No. 1. Between two slices of whole wheat bread put crisp leaves of 
lettuce and hard-cooked egg yolks mashed and seasoned with salt and 
lemon juice or vinegar, or with the iron-rich salad dressing. If made 
with 14 ounces of bread, 1 ounce of lettuce, and 2 egg yolks, this con- 
tains about 4 milligrams of iron. 

No. 2. Ona slice of whole wheat bread toasted on one side lay a 
leaf of lettuce spread with salad dressing and a thick slice of the butter 
or cheese substitute. Eat with a knife and fork as you would a club 
sandwich. 


AN IRON-RICH SWEET 


Chop and mix together equal weights of dates, dried figs, and seeded 
raisins. Buy for the purpose figs intended for cooking purposes. Soften 
them by washing and drying them in a slow oven. This mixture may 
be used in place of marmalade at breakfast, as a filling for sweet sand- 
wiches, or as a substitute for candy. For the last purpose roll it out 
and cut into pieces the size of small caramels. This candy may be 
wrapped in parafline paper or served in paper cases. Or the pieces may 
be rolled in powdered sugar. This is a good form of sweet for children 
or for any person suffering from constipation. 

The iron in 1 pound is about 16 milligrams; iron in 1 pound of sugar 
or ordinary candy, none. 


IRON-RICH ICE CREAM 


$ cupful finely chopped dates ? teaspoonful of salt 
14 cupfuls of water } cupful orange juice 
6 egg yolks 


Cook the dates and the water for half an hour in a doubleboiler. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs and pour the cooked dates over them. Return 
to the double boiler and cook until the mixture thickens. Cool, flavor, 
and freeze. 
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STAMMERING, AND ITS CORRECTION IN THE HOME 


ERNEST TOMPKINS, M.E. 


‘“‘A penny saved is a penny earned.” ‘This adage applies to one hun- 
dred dollars—the standard price for correcting stammering—as well. 
Indeed, in this application it is emphatically expressive, for most of the 
money spent for the correction of stammering is thrown away and the 
stammering goes right on—often to the grave. So it is necessary, not 
only for the economy of money but also for the economy of suffering, 
to stop the disorder at its inception. 

Some one may say, “Oh, my child does not stammer; I am not inter- 
ested.” If your child is under twelve he may stammer yet; and if your 
own child does not stammer your grandchild or great-grandchild may, 
for stammering, like the poor, is always with us, and it is distributed 
with considerable uniformity. It is a common menace, and every one 
should take an interest in its suppression. 

The home treatment involves two simple elements: (1) kind but firm 
prohibition of the defective speech; (2) the encouragement of spontane- 
ous speech, as by reading in concert, speaking in concert, repetition of 
short sentences, repetition of poetry. Any effective treatment must 
be on these same principles. Skillful treatment will hasten the recovery; 
but outside treatment is unnecessary if the home treatment is begun 
at once. 

Decrease as much as possible the inducing causes of stammering. 
These are practically all of one kind; namely, temporary speech inter- 
ruptions. The variety of these causes is large. 

Stuttering—clear repetition—is an avoidable cause of stammering. 
Stop it at once. Slow talking is the corrective for stuttering; but not 
for stammering. 

Imitation of stammering is a prolific cause of stammering. Stuttering 
may run for weeks before it develops into stammering; but the imita- 
tion of stammering may “catch” very quickly; so it should be stopped 
even more promptly than stuttering. 

Association with stammerers sometimes has the same efiect as direct 
imitation. If your child attendsa school in which stammerers are required 
to recite orally you should notify the school authorities that you want 
your child protected from the infection of stammering just as much 
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as they would protect it from any other infection—diphtheria, measles, 
or whooping-cough. ‘That can be accomplished by prohibiting stammer- 
ing on school property: the stammering child should be required to 
write its recitations and anything which it cannot say freely. If a 
neighborhood playmate stammers, he should be required to restrain 
his stammering speech or be “sent to Coventry.” If he is required 
not to make the spasmodic speech effort, but to calm himself and speak, 
or to make signs or to write or to “let it go”’ he is not a dangerous com- 
panion, particularly if his playmates are cautioned not to imitate him; 
and it is hard on the little stammerer to have to play alone. 

Most of the remaining inducing causes of stammering are illness, 
fright, physical shock, extreme exhaustion, cruelty. All these things 
produce broken speech, and the stammering arises from the child’s 
conscious efforts to mend that broken speech. Convulsions and faint- 
ing fits are very likely to be followed by stammering. These dangers 
should be attacked from both front and rear. Eliminate as much as 
possible frights—false faces, ghosts, jumping from behind doors, locking 
in dark closets—also harsh treatment, tickling, hysteria, undue exer- 
tion. However, some of the causes are unavoidable. 

Begin the prohibition of the stammering just as soon as it appears. 
Watch the recovering child’s speech as carefully as his pulse or his 
temperature; and at the least evidence of spasmodic speech impose 
silence until normal speech returns. If stammering does get a start 
tell the child that it has nothing to fear; but when it feels the inclina- 
tion to stammer it is to wait and calm itself or to remain silent. Refrain 
from questioning it, except when the questions are put so that they 
may be answered by a sign of head or hands. Relieve it from all 
required speech. Its normal speech will gradually return. 


Mr. Tompkins has made a special study of stammering, and embodies here the views 
of noted European as well as American authorities. He has published articles on this 
subject in Education, Feb., 1916; Scientific American Supplement, Feb. 5, 1916; Pedagogi- 


ca] Seminary, Mar. and June, 1916.—Ebtror. 








EDITORIAL 


International Relations in Home Economics. At this time of 
interest in all world problems the teacher of Home Economics who realizes 
full professional responsibility will take an interest in the subject which 
extends outside the limitations of one’s own country. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that our Association has an International Committee on the 
Teaching of Home Economics, the purpose of which is to advance the 
exchange of information regarding teaching conditions in various coun- 
tries, and especially to give help in the introduction of Home Economics 
into newer countries or into those countries whereit is just finding its way. 

The committee results from a meeting of the alumni of a college in 
China held in New York a year ago, which presented a request to the 
American Home Economics Association that assistance be given in 
the organization of a department of Home Economics in this Oriental 
college. The International Committee of the Association has since 
made a plan, outlined elsewhere in this issue, for visits by an American 
teacher of Home Economics to Oriental and other higher institutions 
in the interest of the introduction of Home Economics, and also broaches 
a plan for the exchange of teaching positions between American and 
European teachers of Home Economics at the close of the war. That 
this plan is not a mere fancy was illustrated the other day when a repre- 
sentative of several of the church mission boards placed before this 
committee a request that its representative assist in the organization 
of a college for women in the capital city of one of the great countries 
of the Orient. 

The JourRNAL, therefore, makes a plea with its readers that they do 
all in their power to advance the work undertaken by the International 
Committee. American teachers of Home Economics travelling abroad, 
whether in Central and South America, in Europe, or in the Orient, 
can render real service by making advanced plans for codperation with 
the Committee. Our Association should be represented in every inter- 
national gathering which treats topics related to our field. The inter- 
ests of every teacher of Home Economics ought to broaden out from 
the local community or state, and take in a world view. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


Edna N. White, Chairman, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Carlotta C. Greer, Vice Chairman, East Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 

Grace G. Hood, Secretary, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

The Home Economics Section of the Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers will hold its annual meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on Friday and Saturday December 1-2, 1916. 

The following program will be presented. 


Friday, December 1, 1.30 p.m. 
1. Teaching Practical Dietetics 
Dr. C. F. Langworthy, Chief, U. S. Department of Agriculture, States Relations 
Service, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion 
Amy Daniels, in charge of Dietetics at University of Wisconsin, Madison 
2. Fitting Home Economics Work to Community Needs 
Carrie A. Lyford, Specialist in Home Economics, Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion 
3. The Content of Domestic Art Courses 
Anna McMillan, in charge of Domestic Art, Lewis Institute, Chicago 
Discussion 
Saturday, December 2, 9.00 a.m. 
Business Meeting 
Report of Committees 
Consideration of New and of Unfinished Business 
Election of Officers 
10.00 a. m. 
I. The Standardization of Textile and Clothing Teaching in Grades and High Schools 


Round Table Discussion 
Ethel Sapp Tudor, presiding. In charge of Home Economics Department at Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. Formerly with Central High School, Akron, Ohio. 
Discussion 
Mrs. M. G. Adams, Supervisor of Practice Teaching, Ohio State University, Columbus 
Anne Green, Township High School, De Kalb, IIl. 
Anna McMillan, Lewis Institute, Chicago 
Minnie Peterson, Supervisor of Sewing, Peoria, Ill. 
Lora Lewis, Supervisor, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Katharine Hardy, Supervisor of Domestic Science, Dayton, Ohio 
Agnes Hanna, School of Education, University of Chicago 
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II. The Standardization of Food Teaching in Grades and High Schools 
Round Table discussion (Talks limited to 5 minutes) 
Emma Conley, presiding. Extension Department, University of Wisconsin, Madi 
son. Formerly State Inspector of Domestic Science in High Schools in Wisconsin. 
1. Home Economics in the Junior High School 
Carrie E. King, Public Schools, Chicago, IIl. 
Faith Lanman, Supervisor of Domestic Science, Columbus, Ohio 
General Discussion 
2. Science in Relation to Food Work 
Jenny H. Snow, Chicago Normal School, Chicago 
Helen Monsch, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
General Discussion 
3. The Teaching of Standards 
Florence Harrison, University of Illinois, Urbana 
Carlotta Greer, East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
General Discussion 
4. The Relation of the High School Lunch Room to the Home Economics Teacher 
Elizabeth Stone, Public Schools, Decatur, Ill. 
Alice Treganza, Public Schools, Bloomington. III. 
General Discussion 
5. High School Home Economics and College Entrance Requirements 
Gertrude Van Hoesen, University of Chicago 
Mary Chapin, State Normal School, Bowling Green, Ohio 


; 
THE MEETING OF THE HOME EcoNomIcsS ASSOCIATION IN 
KANSAS CITY 
The next meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will be held in Kansas City, Mo., from 
February 26 to March 3, 1917. 
As in former years the American Home Economics Association will 
hold special sessions with this convention. There is a strong con- 
tingent of Home Economics teachers in Kansas City who will give our 
Association a cordial welcome. 
Miss Essie M. Heyle, supervisor of the work in the city schools, has 


offered any possible assistance. 

The Kupper Hotel has been selected for headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation. It is four short blocks from the Hotels Baltimore and Muehl- 
bach, the Convention headquarters, and is to be used by the Deans of 
College Women and other associations. 
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Members who are planning to be present SHOULD MAKE THEIR 
RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY. 

The best way to do this is to write directly to Mr. Otto F. Dubach, 
Chairman of Committee on hotels, Board of Education, Kansas City, 
telling the character of the reservation desired. The rates at the Kupper 
are as follows: 


Single room, without bath... cNiGileend dase eae .... $1.00-$2.00 
Single room, with bath. 5: sida oss eee ak eee eek ot: ale 2.00—- 3.00 
Double room, without bath. . Ea ee see eres 2.00- 3.00 
Double room, with bath.... I . 3.00- 6.00 


PLEASE MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS 


THE QUESTION BOX 

Conducted by a committee of the Science Section of the American Home Economics 
Association. Chairman, Prof. Amy Louise Daniels, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Questions may be sent directly to Miss Daniels. 

Question: In the following recipe is there enough saccharine to make 
the pickles dangerous? 

‘“‘Wash cucumbers, mix well 13 cups salt, } cup ground mustard, and 
one level teaspoon of saccharine. Add one gallon of vinegar and mix 
thoroughly. Add spice and place all in granite vessel for four or five 
days and can without heating.” 

Answer: The amount of saccharine used in the above recipe may not 
be enough to produce untoward results. This, however, would depend 
upon the number of pickles consumed by an individual at any one time. 
Three tenths gram of saccharine is the maximal dose. In the recipe 
0.015 + gram of saccharine is contained in every tablespoonful of the vine- 
gar. Obviously, a good many pickles would have to be eaten in order to 
obtain the maximal dosage. But why use saccharine, a substance hav- 
ing no food value, when sugar may be used to give the sweet taste 
desired? Furthermore, the United States government prohibits the 
addition of saccharine to food substances offered for sale in the District 
of Columbia or the territories, or shipped in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or offered for importation into the United States. (Rules and 
Regulation for the Enforcement of the Food and Drug Act, June 30, 
1908. Food Inspection Decision 138.) 
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COMMENT AND DISCUSSION 


The Journal of Home Economics: 

In response to the request for information regarding a successful 
course in home nursing, I am writing to tell of the work in our high 
school. 

1. The course may be elected by students who have previously had 
three terms of work in the department. 

2. Senior high school girls make the best students, though younger 
girls in the second and third years of the school do very good 
work. 

3. A full term credit is given for the work. This means two double 
laboratory periods and one recitation period per week, with 
the same amount of time spent in preparation. This includes 
notebook, outside reading, and home practice. 

4. There are 36 laboratory days and 18 recitations. Very often 
one half of the laboratory work is used for recitation. The 
course is divided into sections arbitrarily as follows: 

a. Review of general physiology. The physiology of 
digestion. Hygiene. The hygiene of clothing. 

b. The bed room, its location, furnishing and care. Care 
of an invalid. Bed making, with bedfast patient 
(a grade school girl.) Hygiene of baths. Giving 
bath in bed. Administration of simple medicines. 
Counting pulse, temperature, and respiration. 

c. Emergencies, poultices, bandaging. 

d. Invalid cookery (6 or 8 lessons). 

e. Care of children. Proper clothing. Demonstration 
sponge bath of baby. 

f. Infants arid children’s food. Care of bottles. Modi- 
fied milk. Food through 5 years. 

The work has been surprisingly well done and students have liked 
it very much. It has been a pleasure to find special aptitude developed 
which has been put into use at home, and in some cases girls who are 
finishing their high school work have signified their intention of entering 
a training school for nurses. 

It is not easy to arrange for the practical work with babies. More 


of this would be advantageous. 
EuizasBeTu L. Cowan, 
Supervisor and Teacher of Household Arts, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 


JouRNAL OF Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


Low Cost Cooking. By FLORENCE NESBIT. 

Chicago: American School of Home Eco- 
$0.50. By mail 
Lots of 20 or 


nomics, 1915, pp. 127. 
of the Journal, $0.56. 
more at $0.25. 


Miss Nesbit was one of the first of the 
visiting housekeepers in Chicago and was 
later given the supervision of the money 
issued by the Juvenile Court of Chicago 
under the Widows Pension Act. Her book, 
therefore, is written by one who has had 
first hand knowledge of the audience whom 
she is wishing to reach and the practical and 
usable material included bears evidence of 
her experience. 

The first part of the book discusses foods 
in general. giving simple statements as to 
the uses of the various food principles with 
special emphasis on the value of proteins and 
mineral salts. There is some interesting ma- 
terial on the comparative cost of bulk and 
package foods, small quantity versus large 
quantity buying, and choice of fats and cuts 
of meats. Following this are instructions in 
regard to kitchen and pantry, which might 
perhaps have been amplified with more ma- 
terial on the sanitary care of food. The 
usual statements concerning level measure- 
ments are followed by directions for obtain- 
ing a level teaspoon, tablespoon or cup of 
material and the housekeeper is not only 
told to use a measuring cup but is advised 
where to obtain one for five cents. The 
same practical help is given later in the book 
when the recipes for the use of the fireless 
cooker are followed by directions for making 
one at home. 

The main part of the book is given up to 
general recipes which include all types of 
dishes in forms which are well suited to the 
purposes of the book. Following this are 
menus for summer and winter. These are 


given for one week in each season with 
specific directions for procedure in prepa- 
ration, and additional menus for three weeks 
are put in tabulated form. It is hard to 
believe that such daily and weekly menus 
can be sufficiently elastic to be adapted to 
the fieeds of a particular family, so that 
their value lies chiefly in the recipes which 
might have been included in the preceding 
part of the book. However the type of 
housekeeper for whom this book is written 
is often at a loss for just such definite di- 
rections either through lack of training or 
because she needs help in adapting herself 
to conditions in a new country. 

A problem which is found in many of the 
homes of the working people is that of the 
mother who must go out of the home to 
earn her living and yet must supply the food 
for her family. One chapter is devoted to 
suggestions as to dishes which the children 
may prepare in part, or entirely, in her 
absence. Two other difficulties often met 
by the visiting housekeeper are the lack of 
formality and sociability in the serving of 
meals and the tendency to give to children 
of all ages the same food which is served to 
adults. Miss Nesbit gives a page to the 
setting of a table and serving a meal, as- 
suming that such practices will be observed; 
she also gives among her recipes a number 
of attractive beverages which might induce 
the children to forego tea and coffee, and 
puts much emphasis on the value of milk. 

With all this valuable material ready for 
use the difficulty will be to get it to those who 
most need it. The more intelligent house- 
keepers will be able to use the book them- 
selves but many more will have to depend 
on visiting housekeeper and settlement for 
interpretation. For these workers the book 
will prove a helpful guide. 

FRANCES L. SWAIN. 
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Your Baby; a Guide for Mothers. By 
Epita B. Lowry. Chicago: Forbes and 
Company, 1915, pp. 254. $1.00. By 


mail of the Journal, $1.07. 


Efficient motherhood is the keynote of 
this book. Recognizing the fact that the 
present generation cannot choose its ances- 
tors, Dr. Lowry’s plea is for better ancestors 
for the generations to come. In simple 
dignified language she tells briefly the fun- 
damental truths concerning the genesis of 
life. Her brief discussion of the “Twilight 
Sleep” is the preface to some very pertinent 
and wholesome advice as to the care of the 
body which is to be the repository of the 
priceless treasure of a new life. 

Her practical suggestions concerning the 
preparation, from a medical standpoint. for 
the birth of the baby; the list of articles 
needed for the baby’s outfit; the discussion of 
the proper bathing and feeding of the baby; 
and the chapter on accidents and diseases 
make the book invaluable to the inexperi- 
enced young mother. 

This book in the hands of every young 
woman, married or single, would be a factor 
of incalculable value in our national move- 
ment for the conservation of human life. 

Emma B. WAGNER. 


Diet for Children. 
Indianapolis: The 
pany, 1916, pp. 160. 
the JourNAL, $0.80. 


By Louise E. Hocan. 
Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
$0.75. By mail of 


The recently awakened interest in the re- 
lation of food to nutrition and growth makes 
welcome contributions purporting to apply 
the results of recent investigations to the 
diet of children. Within the last few years 
much has been written concerning the feed- 
ing of infants, but for the child over one 
year the mother has been able to get but 
little definite information. 

The title of the book “ Diet for Children” 
suggests that the much sought information 
is at last available. The book, however, is 
a great disappointment, for it not only fails 
to take cognizance of recent investigations, 
but many of the statements are incorrect 
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and misleading. For example, fats are classi- 


fied as hydrocarbons; milk is said to contain 
“casein or cheese, sugar, phosphates, and 
cream;” “eggs form a complete food, if the 
shell, which supplies the chick with salts, 
is taken into consideration; hence for children 
supplement eggs with salt-giving foods.” 
Carrots and canned fruits are listed in the 
foods forbidden until after second dentition. 
Nursing mothers are urged to take frequent 
exercise, because “through lack of exercise the 
milk becomes too concentrated.” “Too fre- 
quent nursing renders milk too solid, lessens 
the water, and gives the child colic. Too long 
intervals make the milk too watery and fail 
to give its necessary nutrition.” The author 
appreciates that when milk is heated some 
chemical change takes place, but believes 
that the mother can correct this by con- 
sultation with a careful physician, or by 
studying for herself how to supply what is 
lost by heating and replacing it with other 
food. We wish Mrs. Hogan would tell us 
just what is lost by heating. 

In the section dealing with the place of 
fruit in the nursery, the following statement 
is made:—“ They (fruits) contain very large 
proportions of water, but their food value 
lies in the sugar, acid, and salts they con- 
tain, which cool the blood, aid digestion, 
tend to promote intestinal action, correct 
tendencies to constipation. They are espe- 
cially adapted to the nourishment of the 
brain and nervous system.” 

Considerable space is devoted to sugges- 
tive menus for children year. 
These are taken from various more or less 
reputable authorities, for which credit is 
given. Many of these are helpful. How- 
ever, few, if any, pediatrists now believe 
that eggs should be eliminated from the diet 
until the child is nineteen months old, al- 
though there are still some who would with- 
hold meat until after five. 

Approximately one-third of the book is 
devoted to recipes for making the various 
dishes which the author believes are suitable 
for children. In most cases the amount of 
material used indicates that family portions 
are to be prepared. Amy L. DANIELS. 


over one 
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By Saran Comstock. New 
York: Hearst’s International Library 
Company, 1915, pp. 215. $1.00. By 
mail of the JourNAL, $1.08. 


Mothercraft. 


This delightfully readable and timely book 
puts into the hands of young mothers and 
mothers-to-be the best modern teaching in 
this country regarding the hygienic care and 
the educational occupation of children of 
nursery age. 

The name Mothercraft is a newly-coined 
word which at once provokes discussion, 
principally for the reason that craft seems a 
misfit in this connection. To the coiners of 
the word it is synonymous with mother- 
skill, and includes all that pertains to the 
home care and education of children from 
infancy to maturity. 

With this conception of the word in mind, 
Miss Comstock’s book is extremely limited 
in scope, as it devotes most of its pages to 
the care of the infant. In this it reflects 
the authoritative teaching of the day 
which stresses the first period of child life. 
The fact that she gives only one chap- 
ter out of eight to the educational occupa- 
tion of children in the home is indicative of 
the newness of the ground she is on. 

The motive for the book is found on page 
makes a free translation of 
his discussion of 


4 where she 
Saleeby when he says in 
motherhood, “At present the most impor- 
tant profession in the world is carried on 
by unskilled labor.” (Saleeby, Parenthood 
and Race Culture, p. 173.) 

Miss Comstock makes no claim to origi- 
nality in the content of her book, but does 
claim that is based on 
unimpeachable authority.” A list of her 


“every statement 


authorities includes the names of specialists 
known the country over. One misses the 
name of Marianna Wheeler, so long asso 
ciated with Dr. L. E. Holt at the Babies’ 
Hospital, New York, and herself a pioneer 
worker in this field. Chicago is listed as 
having a “School of Mothercraft,” whereas 
the Child Welfare Committee, 
sponsor for the work among the mothers of 


standing 
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Aside 


from the authorities cited, the book carries 


the poor, does not so designate it. 


conviction because of its very saneness. It 
keeps to the safe middle-ground always. 

The strength of the book lies mainly in 
the presentation of the matter in hand. No 
facts are dodged, but salient ones are driven 
home by an apt illustration, a witty turn 
of expression. Advice is given pleasantly, 
acceptably a rare gift. The introductory 
page of “‘Don’ts, by the Baby” beginning 
“Don’t ruff me, and fluff me, shirr, rosette, 
and puff me,” has been known to sell the 
book. Miss Comstock neither spares nor 
offends the supposedly intelligent mother 
who is in reality woefully ignorant regarding 
her child’s care and education, although she 
may be able to “raise Pomeranians without 
an error!” 

In a word, the book popularizes much of 
the present-day teaching which is bringing 
to public consciousness the value and dignity 
of the mother’s work, and of her need of 
preparation for it. 

ELIZABETH JENKINS. 


The Baby. 
Bul. June, 
97-132. 


N. Dak. Agr. Exp. Sta. Spec. 
1916, Vol. 4, no. 5, pp. 


This Special Bulletin of the Food Depart- 
ment of the North Dakoka Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station is devoted to the “‘Care 
of the Baby,” stating in its introduction 
that the “‘most important product of the 
It is the greatest asset 
of every home” The bulletin includes two 
articles, The Summer Care of Infants, from 
the United States Public Health Service, 
and Feeding and Care of the Baby, from the 
bulletin of the Maine State Board of Health. 
The North Dakota Station is to be com- 
mended for circulating in its own bulletin 


state is the baby. 


authoritative material which has been com- 


piled rather than necessarily 
attempting to write something new. The 


suggestion is worthy of adoption generally 


elsewhere, 


in our state bulletin series. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Clothing For Women, Selection, Design, Construction. By Laura I. Baldt. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, c1916, pp. 454. $2.00. 

A Course in Household Aris. Pt. 1. By Sister Loretto Basil Duff. Boston: Whitcomb & 
Barrows, 1916, pp. 301. $1.00. 

The Expectant Mother. By Samuel Wyllis Bandler. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1916, pp. 213. $1.25. 

Fight for Food. By Leon A. Congdon. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1916, 
pp. 207. $1.25. 

Practical Biology. By W. M. Smallwood, Ida L. Reveley, and Guy A. Bailey. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, c1916, pp. 421. $1.25. 

The Rural School Lunch. By Nellie Wing Farnsworth. St. Paul, Minn.: Webb Publishing 
Company, 1916, pp. 42. $0.25, paper. 


PAMPHLETS 


U. S. Pub. Health Service Health Reports. Gov. Printing Office: Supt. of Documents. 

Cyanide Gas for the Destruction of Insects with special reference to mosquitoes, fleas, body 
lice and bedbugs. By R.H.CreelandF.M. Faget. Reprint No. 343, 1916, pp.15. $0.05. 

Health Insurance. By William C. Woodward and B. S. Warren. Reprint No. 352, 1916, 
pp. 8. $0.05. 

Health of Garment Workers. By B.S. Warren and Edgar Sydenstricker. Reprint No. 341, 
1916, pp. 10. $0.05. 


U. S. Dept. Agr. Bulletins. Gov. Printing Office: Supt. of Documents. 

Bacteria in Commercial Bottled Waters. By Maud Mason Obst. Bulletin No. 369, May 
26, 1916. pp. 14. $0.05. 

Lessons on Tomatoes for Rural Schools. By E. A. Miller. Bulletin 392, Aug. 23, 1916. pp 
18. $0.05. 


Extension Dept. of Iowa State College Bulletins. Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

The Child and Its Care. By Neale S. Knowles, Louise H. Campbell, and Mabel C. Bentley. 
Home Economics Bulletin No. 2, 1916, pp. 32. 

Home Furnishing. By Winifred S. Gettemy. Home Economics Bulletin No. 7, 1916, 
pp. 36. 

Home Management. By Neale S. Knowles, Louise H. Campbell, and Mabel C. Bentley. 
Home Economics Bulletin No. 6, 1916, pp. 19. 

Personal Hygiene. By Neale S. Knowles, Louise H. Campbell, and Mabel C. Bentley 
Home Economics Bulletin No. 3, 1916, pp. 24. 

Planning and Equipping the Kitchen. Home Economics Bulletin No. 8, 1916, pp. 24. 

Planning and Serving Meals. By Neale S. Knowles, Louise H. Campbell, and Mabel C. 
Bentley. Home Economics Bulletin No. 1, 1916, pp. 32. 

Planning Costume. Home Economics Bulletin No. 9, 1916, pp. 20. 

Public and Home Sanitation. Home Economics Bulletin No. 5, 1916, pp. 24. 

Textiles—Their Care and Use. By Neale S. Knowles, Louise H. Campbell and Mabel C. 
Bentley. Home Economics Bulletin No. 4, 1916, pp. 26. 

Agr. Ext. Dept. of N. Dak. Agr. College Bulletins. Agricultural College, N. Dak. 

Preservation of Food in the Home. By May C. McDonald. Agr. Ext. Bulletin No. 3, June 

1916, pp. 31. 
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Contributions to the Bibliography are welcomed. Please send material to the JouRNAL. 


Foops AND COOKERY 


Examination of Scallops. A. L. Sullivan, Amer. Food Jour., 10 (1915), no. 9, pp. 472, 
473 

National Association of Master Bakers [Annual Report of Convention]. Nat. Assoc. 
Waster Bakers |Proc.|, 18 (1915), p. 189, figs. 21. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Food Commissioner and State Chemist. E. F. Ladd et 
al., North Dakota Sta. Rpt. 1915, {pt. 2], p. 25. 

[Food and Drug Inspection]. F. H. Fricke, Ann. Rpt. Food and Drug Comr. Mo., 1915, 


Effect of Storage on Moisture Content of Cloves. A. W. Ogden, Amer. Food Jour., 10 


tical Changes in Boiling Vegetables. Katherine I. Williams, 
Ci Ve 113 (1916), no. 2940, pp. 145-147. 
Milling and Baking Quality and Chemical Composition of Wheat and Flour as 
Influenced by Different Methods of Handling and Storing, Heat and Moisture, [and] Germi- 
C. O. Swan _L. A. Fitz, and Leila Dunton, Kansas Sta. Tech. Bul. 1 (1916), 
p. &3 ] ?? 
Ihe Anal of Maple Product V, Miscellaneous Observations on Maple Syrup Inci- 
tal to a Search for New Methods of Detecting Adulteration. J. F. Snell, Jour. Indus. 
1 Eng Chem., 8 (1916), 1 2, p. 144 
The Analysis of Maple Products. VI, A Volumetric Lead Subacetate Test for Purity of 
Maple Syrup. J. F. Snell, N. C. MacFarlane, and G. J. Van Zoeren, Jour. Indus. and Engin. 
C) 8 (1916), no. 3, p. 241. 
The Analysis of Maple Produ VII, The Electrical Conductivity Test for Purity of 


Maple Syrup. J. F. Snell, Jour. Ind vid Engin. Chem., 8 (1916), no. 4, p. 331. 
The Analysis of Maple Products. VIII, The Application of the Conductivity and Volu- 


vetric Lead Subacetate Tests to Maple Sugar. J. F. Snell and G. J. Van Zoeren, Jour. 
Indus. and Engin. ( 8 (1916 5, p. 421. 
The Loquat. I. J. Condit, California Sta. Bul. 250 (1915), pp. 251-284, figs. 11. 
Recent Advances Relating to the Composition and Analysis of Edible Oils and Fats. 
E. R. Bolton and C. Revis, Analyst, 40 (1915), no. 477, pp. 494-503. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


The Feeding and Care of the Baby. Bul. Bd. Health Mo., 4 (1916), no. 2, p. 40. 
The Care of Children’s Teeth: T Most Neglected Feature of Pediatric Medicine. T. 


e 
C. McCleave, Jour. Amer. Med. A 67 (1916), no. 5, pp. 323-325. 

Action of Honey on the Teeth. H. P. Pickerill, New Zealand Dental Jour.; abs. in Chem. 
{ 10 (1916), no. 6, p. 771 

The Experience of New York City in Grading Market Milk. L. P. Brown, Amer. Jour. 


Pub. Health, 6 (1916), ne. 7, pp. 671-677 

Comparative Bacteriological Examination of Shell Liquor and Meats of Oysters. L. A. 
Round, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 6 (1916), no. 7, pp. 686-693. 

Live a Little Longer: The Triple Alliance Between the Public, the Physician, and the 


School Melissa E. Bingeman, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 6 (1916), no. 7, pp. 694-702. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND NUTRITION 


Food For Young Children. Caroline L. Hunt, U.S. Dept. Agr. Farmers’ Bul. 717 (1916), 
p. 20, figs. 4. 

The Excretion of Creatin During a Fast. F. D. Zeman and P. E. Howe, Jour. Biol. 
Chem., 20 (1915), no. 4, Proc., p. XVIII. 

The Influence of Protein Feeding on the Elimination of Creatin in Starvation. W. C. 
Rose, Jour. Biol. Chem., 20 (1915), no. 4, Proc., p. XIX. 

Diet and Pellagra. Rabbits and Hares as a Possible Dietary Factor in Combating the 
Disease. C. W. Stiles, Pub. Health Rpts. (U. S.J], 31 (1916), no. 13, pp. 817, 818. 

Fate of Inorganic Nitrogen in the Metabolism of the Dog. W. Caldwell and H. R. S. 
Clotworthy, Biochem. Jour., 10 (1916), pp. 14-25. 

Value of Rectal Feeding. H. Adler, Amer. Jour. Med. Sci., 150 (1915), pp. 562-565 

Nutrition of the School Child. G. A. Brown, Jour. State Med., 23 (1916), pp. 329-335; 
353-358. 

Bile Pigment Metabolism. I, Bile Pigment Output and Diet Studies. II, Bile P*g- 
ment Output Influenced by Diet. C. W. Hooper and G. H. Whipple, Amer. Jour. J l 
40 (1916), pp. 332-348; 349-359. 

Investigation and Scientific Phases of the Diabetic Question. F. M. Allen, Jour. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., 66 (1916), pp. 1525-1532. 

The Mechanism of Antagonistic Salt Action. J. Loeb, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1 (1915) 
pp. 473-477. 

Physiology of the Effect of Climate. VI, Energy Changes of School Children from the 
Laboring Classes in a Large City. VII, Influence of Sojourn in a Forest Health Resort on 
the Metabolism and Growth of School Children. F. Miiller, Zentbl. Biochem. u. Biophys., 
18 (1915), p. 107; abs. in Chem. Abs., 10 (1916), no. 7, p. 920. 

The Assimilation of Fats. Editorial, Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 67 (1916), no. 2, pp 
124, 125. 

On the Secretion of Bile. S. Okada, Jour. Physiol., 49 (1915), p. 457. 

Diet and Metabolism in Chronic Interstitial Nephritis. Editorial, Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., 66 (1916), no. 24, p. 1860. 

New Researches on the Bile. Editorial, Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 66 (1916), no. 23, pp 
1781-1782. 

The Relation of Gout to Nephritis. M. S. Fine, Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 66 (1916), 
no. 26, pp. 2051-2052. 
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Expt. Sia. Bul. 295, April, 1916. 

The Mineral Nutrients in Practical Human Dietetics. E. B. Forbes, Mo. Bul. Ohio Sta., 
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held a conference in Everett a week later 
Miss Raitt, the president, conducted an 
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home in Home Economics teachin 
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The University of Kentucky. 


Not only 
Kentucky, but all 


who are interested in 
Home Economics anywhere, will rejoice in 
this letter from Miss Mary E. Sweeney, Dean 
of the Colle ge. 

“May I tell you of something that is 
making very happy everybody connected 
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with Home Economics in Kentucky? The 
University of Kentucky has made of Home 
Economics, formerly a department of th 
College of Agriculture, a codrdinating col 
lege of the University of equal rank with 
law, engineering, and arts, and science. To 
us down here this is a great step forward 
and we think it presages a great awakening 
in the secondary schools of the state and a 
realization upon the part of all women of 
the high character of their profession of 
homemaker and mother. 

“The Federation of Women’s Clubs took 
an active part in bringing about the change 
and have in every possible way lent their 
influence and support to the movement. 
Their influence and interest in the future 
will prove a great factor in the future devel 


opment of the college.” 


The State Normal School of Harrison- 
burg, Va., reports that the interest in d 


tic science work has gyrown to sus h an extent 
as to require additional instructors, courses, 
and equipment. This year nine new cours 
have been added, such as House Planni 


House Furnishing and Decoration, In 
tional Cookery and Catering, Institutional 
Management, Household Bacteriology, and 
others. The new instructors ar Miss 
Hannah Corbett, B.S., Teachers Colleg 


Columbia University; Mrs. Pearl Moody, 
B.S., George Peabody College for T 1er 
Miss Gertrude Button, B.S., Cornell Uni 
versity. The head of the departm 

Miss Frances Sale, B.S., Ti hen Coll 
Columbia University, who has beer 


the school since its begin ning s even years ago 


The Agricultural High School in con- 
nection with the University of Nebraska 
has suffered from a condition existing in 
similar high schools, that is, requiring that 
the student carry six, seven, or more studies 
at the same time. A revision of the course 
has been made, grouping the work in such a 
way that the number of subjects has been 
reduced to five. Correspondence with other 
technical and agricultural high schools re- 
veals the fact that the sequence of the sci- 
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ences and the applied subjects is a much 
mooted question. The teachers of sciences 
wish to teach them to juniors and seniors and 
the teachers of the applied sciences wish to 
have science taught early enough to be of 
value in their work. The sequence of sci- 
ence and food study which has been fairly 
satisfactory in the Nebraska Agricultural 
High School will be continued. It is 


Freshmen year, physiology and hygiene; 


sophomore year, chemistry, food study, and 
physical geography one-half year; junior 
year, advanced food study, botany, and 


Canadian Short Courses in Home Eco- 
nomics. The Ontario Agricultural C: 
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To give 24 students a short course in 
domestic science with a choice of two elec- 
tive subjects—the same as the short course 
given in Guelph. 

To give either a 12 weeks’ course five 
days a week, or a 20 weeks’ course 3 days 
a week. 

To hold an examination at the end of the 
course for any who wish to try it. Those 
passing would be eligible to enter the second 
term of The Homemakers Course in Guelph. 

The subjects prescribed with the number 
Plain 
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cookery, 10; plain sewing, 4; laundry, 3; 
foods, 1; sanitation, 1; home nursing, 1; 


care of the house, 3; English, 2; elective, 4. 


Alpha Chapter of Omicron Nu. During 
the past year, the Chapter has made an 
ittempt at the standardization of Home 
Economics in the high schools throughout 
Michigan. This problem seemed to us an 


especially interesting and important one, 


for, if a standard course of study could be 
worked out and introduced into high schools 
of the state, students would enter college 


on a uniform basis, with their abilities 
neither over nor under-estimated. 

With this in mind, a comparison was 
made of the high school courses offered 
in cities and towns of various sizes, thereby 
laying a foundation upon which we have 
planned to carry out our work for the com 

The following is a list of our national 
officers for the coming year. 

President, Miss Georgia L. White, Dean 
of Home Economics, Michigan Agricultural 
Colle 

Vice-President, Gladys Robinson, Purdu 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Secretary, Emily Castle, Michigan Agri- 

iltural College. 

Treasurer, Mabel Moore, University of 


Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


The work of Beta Chapter of Omicron 
Nu during the past year was of necessity 
along financial lines. We began the year with 
a debt that seemed quite an incumbency 


; 
LO 


the five active members. After an ap 
peal to the Alumnae, who responded very 
generously, we had a side show at the 
annual House Economics party, which 
this year took the form of a circus. The 
net proceeds did much to swell our bank 
account. Still more was needed and so 
we made and sold doughnuts—forty-five 
dozen. By these means we were able to 
raise our debt, and to send a delegate to 
the National Conclave held at Ames, Iowa. 

Desiring a clean slate for next year’s 
work, we sought to put ourselves on a 


firm financial basis. This we did by intro- 
ducing State College Seals. Of the order 
of 25,000 we have sold enough to cover the 
initial cost, and to start next year’s bank 
account. This was accomplished during 
the last week of college. It is the plan to 
make the seals a steady source of income 
to the chapter. 

With our Senior and Junior accessions we 
had a total membership of fifteen at the 
close of the college year. 

We aim to come in close contact with the 
Freshmen of our department by giving them 
a tea early every fall. We keep in touch 
with our Alumnae by issuing yearly bulle- 
tins of our work. We ask them to give 
us from their experience what they consider 
we can do to prepare ourselves better for 
the problems we are sure to meet after 
leaving college, and how to prepare our- 
elves better in college for leadership after- 
wards. From their letters we plan to make 
a series of programs for our year’s work. 


The Ely Club for Students. The Ely 
Club for students, established in New York 
City and conducted by the Alumnae of the 
Misses Ely School of Greenwich, Conn., 
hough independent in its organization and 
management, provides a home for young 
vomen, who are either studying with a view 
to self-support or who are in their first year 
of professional work. 

The object of the Club is to give to young 
students of limited means, from out of town, 
the protection and the privileges of a clean 
and comfortable home such as can not be 
had at the usual commercial boarding houses 
within their means. It is also intended to 
provide an opportunity for the stimulation 
of earnest endeavor, enhanced by com- 
munity interest, and an appreciation of the 
dignity of labor. 

The Club House accommodates twenty- 
two resident members. The dining room 
is open to non-resident members. 


The University of Wisconsin has, for 
1916-17, offered its first fellowship in Home 
Economics. The fellow this year is Miss 
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Brenda Sutherland of Melbourne, Australia, 
who did her undergraduate work and re- 
ceived her Master of Science degree at the 
University of Melbourne. Since then she has 
done teaching and recently has taken her 
Bachelor of Arts degree at the University of 
Toronto, majoring in Home Economics. 
This fellowship is open to graduate students 
who have majored in Home Economics, and 
the applications should be in the hands of 
the Registrar of the University of Wisconsin 
by March 1 each year, since the appointment 
is made in March or April. 
Peace Prize Contest. The American 
School offers 
prizes, to be known as the Seabury Prizes 


Peace League two sets of 
for the best essays on one of the following 
subjec ts: 

1. What Education Can Do Toward the 
Maintenance of Permanent Peace. Open 
to seniors in normal schools. 

2. The Influence of the United States in 
Permanent 


the Adoption of a Plan for 


Peace. Open to seniors in secondary schools 
rhree prizes of seventy-five, fifty and 
twenty-five dollars will be given for the 
best essays in both sets. 
Information concerning literature on the 
subject, and details in regard to the con- 


ditions of the contest may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the League, Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Brief Notes. Miss Grace Schermer- 
horn, for three years associate professor 
of education and in charge of the practice 
teaching in Home Economics at Iowa State 
College, has resigned to accept the position 
of supervisor in the schools of Long Beach, 
California. 

who has been in 


Miss Cora B. Miller 
charge of the public school work in Home 


Economics in Fort Dodge, Iowa, has 
resigned to accept a position as instructor 
in critic teaching, Iowa State College, 


Ames, Iowa. 


Miss Mary Louise Tuttle, during the past 
year Director of the Social Work Depart 
ment of the Women’s Educational and In 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass., is now Direc 
tor of the Home 
the Russell Sage College of 


Troy, N. Y. 


Economics in 


Arts, 


Sx ho »| of 


Practical 


Two college instructors who have lately 
resigned from their positions are Miss Jessic 
P. Rich, in charge of extension work at the 
University of Texas, now Mrs. B. L. Ames, 
Montgomery, Ala., and Miss Luella Scovill 
of the University of Wisconsin, now Mrs. 
E. L. Both of 
these women have agreed to help this year 
the Association and the 


Harrison, Lexington, Ky. 


in the work of 
JouRNAL. 





